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OTH yield and quality of tobacco are profitably ime 
proved by the use of Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 


This nitrogen fertilizer supplies the highest quality nitro- 
gen. It gives your crop a fine, early start and makes an 
early crop. Tobacco fertilized with Nitrate of Soda forms 
a strong root system and holds up well. The tobacco has 
better color while maturing and cures a better color with 
a rich bodied leaf. 


Here’s Proof! 


L. O. Moseley fertilized his bright tobacco with a 9-344-5 
mixture, all of the nitrogen from Nitrate of Soda. He aver- 
aged 1150 Ibs. on 30 acres. 

““Soda will certainly hustle up tobacco,’’ he says. “‘You 
can tell the plots that have Soda, by their color. 

“I feel that I could not farm without Soda.”’ 


L. O. MOSELEY 
Kinston 


Route 2 Lenoir County, N. C. 


Nitrate of Soda pays on every type of tobacco. Successful 
farmers use it liberally ...at least 200 Ibs. per acre. Order 
your supply and make sure of bigger tobacco profits. 


, Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bidg. Carolina Life Bldg. 
Raleigh, N. C. Columbia, S. C. 


FREE — interesting 12- fn ee 
page book “How to [° a . 
Fertilize Tobacco.’’ Ask 


for Book No.4, or tear 
out this adandmailit, with 
‘ your name and address. 


In writing please mention Ad No. 38J 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 








Channeldrain 


COPPER ALLOY STEEL 


Proof Against Fire, 
Lightning and Leaks 


Channeldrafn Proofing not only provides protection 
against fire and lightning but the special “Wheeling 
Way” it is made, saves all danger from leaks! 
With ordinary roofing leakage is often caused by water 
seeping under the laps of the sheets. But water can’t get 
by the channel wall of Channeldrain Roofing and there ™ 
is a channel to drain out any water that might get under ch 
the edges. Full-weight base of Copper Alloy Steel, 
heavily coated with pure zinc, insures long life. 
If you are needing roofing to put on this winter, look up Channel- 
drain at your dealer’s. 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Branches: New York, Paliedsiphie. Chicogp, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, C ooga, Richmond 





FENCE 


WHEELING HINGE-JOINT 
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WO cars of purebred Poland China 
hogs were sold in North Carolina by 
the Illinois Poland-China Breeders’ As- 
sociation through the State Division of 
Markets January 31 and 

February 2. The first 

sale was held at Kin- 

ston and consisted of 

about 75 bred gilts. 

County Agent G. M. 

Brickhouse made the lo- 

cal arrangements. The other car was 
sold at Lexington by County Agent C. 
\. Sheffield. According to F. W. Risher, 
livestock marketing agent, this was the 
first large importation of purebred breed- 
ing hogs into state in number of years. 
Made 762 Bushels of Corn on 6% 
Acres.—Ben C. Ussery of Wolf Pitt 
township of Richmond County produced 
762.5 bushels of corn on six and one-half 
acres of land. The total weight of the 
corn produced was 51,000 pounds in the 
ear. At 80 pounds to the bushel the 
yield would have been 637.5 bushels but it 
was found by actual test that 80 pounds 
in the ear shelled out 67 pounds of grain 
which made the yield figure 762.5 bush- 
els. The total cost of the labor, seed, 
fertilizer and land rental was $193.56 
which made the cost amount to 25% 
cents a bushel. The yield per acre was 
117.3. J. L. Dove, county agent, says 
Mr. Ussery used home-mixed fertilizer 
and a top-dressing of nitrate of soda. The 
“Paymaster” variety of corn was planted. 


Randolph Organizes Guernsey As- 
sociation.—Guernsey breeders of Ran- 
dolph County have organized a county 
association with an initial membership of 
15 of the leading Guernsey owners of 
the county. A committee of seven was 
named to draw up a suitable constitution 
and by-laws and to make other plans. 
This committee consists of J. A. Curtis 
of Climax; R. R. Mendenhall of Trinity 
township; C. E. Kearns, Asheboro, Route 
2; E. C. Byrd, Ramseur, R. F. D.; B. S. 
Lawrence, Seagrove, Route 1; R. W. 
Fuller, Farmer, and County Agent E. S. 
Millsaps, Jr. 

Beekeepers Choose Officers—F. R. 
Jordan of Wilmington, R. F. D., was 
elected president of the North Carolina 
State Beekeepers’ Association, at the an- 
nual business meeting at State College 
January 26-27. J. W. Reid of Whitakers 
was elected vice-president and Frank B. 


| Meacham of State College was re-elected 


secretary and treasurer. The other two 
members of the executive committee are 


| Eli Winesett of Whiteville and C. L. 
| Sams of State College. 
| judging contest, R. W. Scott, Jr., of 


In the honey 


Bolton won first prize and the silver tro- 
phy cup. Paul Hayes of Four Oaks won 
second prize and D. D. Chamblee of Ze- 
bulon won third place. 


State Poultry Association Gets Busy. 


New life was added to the North Caro- 
lina State Poultry Association by its 
meeting during the sixth annual poultry 
short course held at State Coliege 
through the week of January 23. There 
were 81 persons registered for the in- 
struction. Business meetings were held 
each night while the course was under 
way and practical problems dealing with 
the production and marketing of poultry 
were discussed. A. J. Miller, secretary 
of the Henderson County Poultry Asso- 
ciation was elected president of the state 
association; K. F. Howard of the How- 
ard Poultry Farm at Dunn was elected 
vice-president and Dr. B. F. Kaupp of 
State College was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. An executive committee 
composed of one representative from 
each Congressional District was ap- 
pointed. Committees in charge of legis- 
lation, membership, poultry shows and 
dues were also appointed. A hatchery 
section under the direction of Mrs. F. P. 








Our 1928 CATALOG LISTS A” 

great assortment of new and bet- 
ter varieties of vegetable and flower ™ 
seeds. Among these are many nov- 
elties which have such great merit 
that we want every Southern gardener * 
to try them. 


THERE IS AN EARLY SMOOTH, 
red beet, tender stringless beans, the ™ 
sweetest of sugar corns, three fine | 
new watermelons, a wonderful canta. 
loupe of luscious quality, Slate’s Red @ 
Forcing Radish, and the largest, % 
smoothest of the fine early tomatoes, = 
THERE ARE GORGEOUS FLOWERS 
in a never ending variety. You will 7 
sit engrossed in this book and it is 
profitable reading too. The merits of 7 
varieties are discussed frankly, cul-7 
tural information is given freely, and 
planting and spray charts make the” 
book a necessity in every home. % 
THERE IS A GREAT SURPRISE ™ 
for all our friends in Slate’s catalog 7] 
for 1928 because it tells you how you 
can try our novelties at our expense, ~ 
We know how good Slate’s Seeds are © 
and we want you to know them too, so 7 
we are making this liberal offer. ’ 
WRITE A POSTAL CARD 


today for the book and then read 
page one for full details of the offer. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


Box 149, South Boston, Virginia, © 
Say — 


You Can 


= on getting a square deal when you |” 











order from an advertiser in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








GET YOUR ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY § 


FIRE PROOF. 
SY TONAIL on 


WOOD SHINGLES] ‘“Don’t risk wood shingles,”’ says 
WILL BURN Mr. J. P. Artley. ‘‘Sparks set 

fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 
house burned and I lost all I had in _ the 
house. My new house has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel 
Roof. It can’t catch fire.’’ 


“EVERWEAR”™’ ROOFING eon the Roofing I have 
d een looking for. 

CAN'T BURN will say when you se 
this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
derstand why it has such a reputation for 
lasting. Send for sample. - 
COSTS LESS Hd be sell DIRECT FROM OU 

SHINGLES BIG ROOFING FACTORY— 
WOOD SHINGLES | TO YOU. So our roofing costs 
you less than most wood shingles. Send for 
free samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
ARE COVERED. 


OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 
me all about Roofing and Siding and 

gives valuable building information. 
Write today for your free copy. 


WRITE FOR We have just about enough 
FREE SAMPLES | roofing to fill orders, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 


30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
Send today for big free samples—roofing hook 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same_ low wholesale 
factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roo | 
direct from the factory, freight paid. 
keep in your own pocket the profits others 
would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P, Raleigh, N. C. 


—77_ 





Send me FREE SAMPLES, Direct Free 
ag d Fretepe Paid Prices and F 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 


Bunch of Statesville, as chairman, was 
also elected. Mrs. Bunch will be as- 
sisted by Martin McColl of Red Springs, 
J. C. Henry of North Wilkesbero and J. 
Tvey Cline of Concord. ' 


Heavily coated with pure zinc. The Hinge-Joint makes it 
flexible but strong—best joint known. Thirty-seven years 
steel making experience has produced this rust-and- 
weather-resisting fence at fair prices to you. 
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‘at a profit. 
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How Master Farmers Make Cotton Pay 


Experiences That Have Helped or Hurt Their Pay Day Checks 


the mistakes they have discovered and learned to 

avoid are the best possible guides for those of us 
who have not yet mastered the art of growing cotton 
In order that we might learn these things 
directly from men who have con- 
spicuously succeeded with cotton, 
we have asked some of our Mas- 
ter Farmers and others to speak 
for themselves in answer to three 
important questions as follows :— 

1. To what do you attribute any 
important successes you have had 
in cotton growing? 

2. What important 
have you made? 

3. What other items not included 
above have an important bearing for or against profit- 
able coiton production? 

Under each of these questions, we shall now group 
the answers drawn from the personal experiences of 


an "Tite methods of successful cotton growers and 


mistakes 


c. L. NEWMAN 


=. men who have won distinction as practical and profit- 


making growers of cotton. 


"1.—To What Do You Attribute Your Important 


Successes in Growing Cotton? 


pT THIS question the following answers were re- 


ceived :— 
W. B. Harris, Iredell County.—Good plowing, 


E plenty of high-grade fertilizer, and thick planting. 


S.A. Lathan, Union County.—Well balanced 


e fertilizer and. intensive cultivation. 


E. A. Stevens, Wayne County.—Thorough 
preparation of seedbed and planting only the best 
Seed it was possible to get. 

Chas. E. Fuller, Vance County.—We find that 


Eto follow (1) a carefully planned schedule of 


fotation, (2) supplemented by good preparation 


© of the seedbed, (3) the use of a liberal supply of 
shigh-grade fertilizer, and (4) this backed up by 


Bone or two applications of nitrate ef soda, 


will 


© produce more cotton of a better grade than the 
© old custom-of putting in the crop without special 


= regard to the treatment given. 


L. H. Kitchin, Halifax County.—An enriched soil is 
‘a primary requisite. I have practiced a crop rotation 


* mcluding legumes that has made a rich soil possible. 


With my soil in its present state of improvement, I am 
sable to produce a crop well above the average for this 
Section at a greatly reduced cost for commercial fer- 
ptilizers. My nitrogen, which is the highest-priced in- 
edient of fertilizer, is to a very large extent “home- 

grown.” 
>The seed is a very important factor. Personally I 
fer a high-producing pedigreed strain of either 
exican or Cleveland. I use both. Each year I buy 
jome pedigreed seed from a reliable source and plant a 
sseed patch from which my whole crop is planted the 
ca Motlowing year. This keeps the seed pure and gives 
‘Me the best seed at low cost for my entire acreage in 

cotton. 
Cotton land should be broken early and well and the 
tedbed put in excellent condition. Plenty of seed should 
put down at planting time so that a good stand will 
assured. It is easier to thin than to replant. My 
Peotton is planted in 314-foot rows and thinned to one 
band two stalks about ten inches apart. Frequent shal- 

low cultivation is given during the growing period. 

David R. Coker, Darlington County, S. C.—Last 
Pyear we produced on one plantation approximately 154 
bales (of 500 pounds each) on 150 acres. Three varie- 
ties were planted, two of the longest staple and one 
which produced about 1 1-16-inches. <A large propor- 
on of this cotton has been sold at from 34 cents down 
25 cents for the long staple. Part of the 1 1-16-inch 
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By C.L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








N SEEKING the sure way to getting bigger 

pay day checks from our cotton crop, let us 

hear the testimony of six expert witnesses who 
answer out of their personal experience the three 
important questions asked by Prof. Newman. 
David R. Coker of South Carolina, is a pioneer in 
the scientific breeding of the cotton plant, a broad- 
acred and successful dirt farmer, and one of Amer- 
ica’s highest authorities on cotton, clear through 
from seed to spinning. The other replies are from 
North Carolina Master Farmers. All these cor- 
respondents are large cotton growers who can speak 
with authority, for every one of them averages 
regularly more than a bale of cotton to the acre. 








has been sold at 25 cents but it would not bring over 21 
cents today. Our seed farm proper produced 110 bales 
on 93 acres. 

Since the advent of the boll weevil we have not failed 
in_any year except one to produce 75 per cent of a nor- 
mal pre-boll weevil crop. (In 1922 our crop was ap- 
proximately two-thirds normal). In 1927 we had the 
wettest June, july, and August for many years, the 
summer rainfall being 27.77 inches at Hartsville. I 

mention these matters to indicate the 
measure of success we have had in grow- 
ing cotton under weevil conditions. 
(In his very first sentence, one of the 
Master Farmers Icts out a big secret: 
“An enriched soil is a primary requt- 
site.” This declaration by Mr. Kitchin 
is worth printing in letters of gold. Of 
the six answers given above, a few em- 
phasize proper cultivation, few lay 
stress upon seed or variety, or upon fer- 
tilizing well, four give good prepara- 
tion of the ground a high place among 
the essentials; but for the best results 
and biggest profits from every one of these other essen- 
tials, important as they are, an enriched soil is funda- 
mental, And let it not be forgotten that legumes and in- 
telligent rotation of crops that made a rich soil possible 
for Master Farmer Kitchin are within easy reach of 
every one who wants to have high-powered farm lands 
and will work persistently through a period of years in 
order to put producing power in them.) 


I].—What Important Mistakes Have You 
Made ? 


MONG the great days that come to any progressive 

A man are those in which he discovers his mistakes 

and learns to avoid them. How we may profit by 

the mistakes of others as well. as our own is suggested 

by the important mistakes mentioned in the following 
replies :— 

W. B. Harris, Iredell County—Not growing longer 
staple cotton. 

S. A. Lathan, Union County.—Not using a suffi- 
cient amount of adapted fertilizer, not enough thorough 
and frequent cultivation, and not using enough 
potash on my white or gravelly soil. 


E. A. Stevens, Wayne County.—Planting 
without adequate preparation and using carelessly 
selected seed. 

Charles E. Fuller, Vance County.—We have 
in time past planted cotton in poor soils; have 
left too few stalks in the row, and have several 
times planted too late. 


L. H. Kitchin, Maliies County—One of the 
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mistakes I have made in days gone by was to plant cot- 
ton behind a heavy sod of crimson clover. The nitro- 
gen in the clover made the cotton late and frost caused 
considerable loss. Late cotton is highly undesirable 
under boll weevil conditions. 

David R. Coker, Darlington County, S. C.—We 

have made mistakes in planting cotton too early and too 
late, too deep and too shallow. We have occasionally 
put the seed too close to strong*fertilizer and lost stands 
from that cause. We have sometimes used too few 
seed per acre, resulting in insufficient stands. We have 
on several occasions failed to keep ourselves well 
enough posted on boll weevil infestation and have sus- 
tained some losses that could have been avoided. We 
have not failed, however, to produce ample food and 
feed to supply our farms. 
( The variety of these mistakes is striking. No one 
mistake, it appears, was reported by as many as three 
of the six correspondents. One made the mistake of 
skimping with fertilizer, two did a poor job of prepar- 
ing or planting, and two planted poor seed. These are 
only three of the sixteen kinds of mistakes that make 
these replies a profitable subject of study. Worthy of 
special note is the mistake to which Mr. Coker calls at- 
tention in his closing sentence. After enumerating 
enough blunders to cause any ordinary man to falter 
and want to quit cotton for keeps, he suddenly finds 
comfort and takes courage from the thought of one 
scandalous mistake he was not guilty of—he did not 
fail, he says, to produce ample food and feed to supply 
his farms. At the very thought of being charged with 
such a thing, Mr. Coker, figuratively speaking, throws 
off his coat, rolls up his sleeves, draws a dead line, pops 
his fists together, and dares anybody to cross the mark 
and accuse him of it! -This feeling of pride in, grow- 
ing one’s own home supplies ought to spread udtil the 
accusation that he doesn’t do it will become to every 
cotton grower in the South what the courthouse folks 
call a “fighting word.” ) 


I]].—What Other Items Have an Important 
Bearing on Profitable Cotton Production? 


O-THIS 
7. os i 
W. B. Harris, Iredell County—Using enough 
fertilizer on thin land, growing more legumes, practic- 
ing systematic rotations, and keeping more livestock 
have a very decided bearing on the profitable produc- 
tion of the cotton crop. 

S. A. Lathan, Union County.—A sufficiency of 
fertilizer, frequent shallow cultivation, and the continu- 
ous picking of punctured squares until late August in 
weevil infested areas. 

E. A. Stevens, Wayne County.—Good seed, thor- 
ough seedbed preparation, and early planting. Every 
cotton grower should study his soil until he knows it. 
He should have a set day to begin planting and start 
that day (if the soil is in condition). This may seem 
foolish to some, but if we have a definite starting time 
we will work to that end. 

Charles E. Fuller, Vance County.—Gathering the 
cotton as early as possible and storing properly when* 
baled will add materially to the value of the crop. 

David R. Coker, Darlington County, S. C.—Some 
of the main essentials to fullest success most often ov- 

erlooked by cotton growers are these: 


1. To scientifically breed seed which 
will make heavy production of good 
quality lint which has brought staple 
premiums. 

2. The careful study of boll weevil 

. problem and prompt~application in the 
fields of what we have learned. 

3. The use of sufficient well balanced 


(Concluded on page 25) 


question the following answers were 
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The McNary-Haugen Bill: A Good Start 


E HAVE long since ceased to expect any 

one panacea or cureall for agricultural ills. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” 
we are told, and only by being always on the alert can 
farmers expect to protect their rights or secure fair 
prices for their products. There is no one measure or 
policy they can adopt and then say, “Our problem is 
solved. Henceforth everything will be all right.” 


3ecause no one policy will soive the farm problem, 
however, is no reason for doing nothing. Nor is it a 
valid reason for rejecting any hopeful measure to say 
that it will not do all that enthusiasts predict for it, 
or that difficulties will arise inthe practical working 
out of the proposal. 

It is in this spirit of cool appraisal that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer would approach the celebrated Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill now before Congress. We can say 
of it as the writer used to say of woman suffrage 
some years ago, “It will not do one-tenth the harm its 
enemies predict, nor one-tenth the good its champions 
promise, but on the whole the net result will be good.” 
And anything which promises a net benefit for agri- 
culture at this time deserves support. The farmer needs 
help anywhere he can get it. 


To begin with, let us summarize the outstanding 
features of the McNary-Haugen bill as it is now offered 
to Congress. It is not nearly so extreme a measure as 
the original McNary-Haugen measure introduced sev- 
eral years ago. In fact, probably 90 per cent of the 
people who denounce the present bill do not realize 
just how moderate and reasonable it is. Here is a 
condensed outline based on the official text of the bill 
as now before us :— 


Its Purpose.—The bill aims “to promote the orderly mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce” and will seek to achieve this result in three 
chief ways:— 

(1) By the control and disposition of surpluses; 

(2) By stabilizing markets against undue and excessive 

fluctuations; 

(3) By encouraging codperative marketing associations. 


Its Machinery.—A “Federal Farm Board” is created con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Agriculture and twelve members, 
one each from each of the twelve Federal Land Bank Districts. 

Cotton and Tobacco Advisory Councils.—An advisory coun- 
cil of severi producers of each of these farm products will 
advise the board as to policies, etc. These councils will be 
selected by heads of agricultural’ departments, and coépera- 
tive and general farm organizations. Thus there will be a 
separate “Advisory Council” for cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, 
rice, hogs, and other products. 

Special Duties of Federal Farm Board.—This board shall— 

(1) Keep advised regarding crop prices, prospects, supply 
and demand, at home and abroad, with especial at- 
tention to the existence or the probability of the 
existence of a surplus of any agricultural commod- 
ity or any of its food products. 

(2) Advise codperative associations, farm organizations, 
and producers in the adjustment of production and 
distribution, in order that they may secure the 
maximum benefits under this act. 


Dealing With Crop Surpluses.—Whenever it appears that 
an embarrassingly large surplus of any basic agricultural 
commodity has been produced, the Federal Farm Board 
may take steps to deal with such surplus, but not until 
“the board shall become satisfied that a majority of the 
producers of such commodity favor such action.” 

Hasty Action Prevented.—Any hasty action by the board 
is prevented by the provision that any “surplus control’ 
policy shall not be put into force until approved by— 


(1) The Advisory Council representing that crop or com- 
modity; 

(2) Codperative associations or other organizations or 
state meetings of farmers producing that crop or 
commodity; 

(3) Members. of the Federal Farm Board representing 
districts growing more than one-half of the product. 


$250,000,000 to Work With.—In dealing with crop surpluses, 
¢tc., the Federal Farm Board can use a fund of $250,000,000 
to be set apart in the United States Treasury for this 
purpose. 

Remedies for a Surplus Situation.—In case a serious over- 
production of cotton, tobacco, or any other basic agricul- 
tural commodity seriously depresses prices, the board may 
use its powers and its funds, working through cooperative 
marketing associations or other agencies, for— 

(1) Removing or disposing of any surplus of the basic 

agricultural commodity; 

(2) Withholding such surplus; 

(3) Insuring such commodity against undue and ex- 

cessive fluctuations in market conditions, and 

(4) Financing the purchase, storage, or sale or other dis- 

position of the commodity. 

Equalization Fee.—The board is authorized to levy an 
“equalization fee’ on any farm product during a period of 
“surplus control” in order to insure an equality of returns 
to growers, etc. 

Salaries.—Members of the Federal Farm Board will receive 
$10,000 a year for full-time services. Members of Commodity 
Advisory Council will receive $20 a day for time actually 
spent attending necessary meetings, etc. 


Il 
Such is the general plan of the McNary-Haugen bill 


and it seems to us that, though not a solution, it is at 
least a reasonable first step toward a solution, of the big 
problem of farm surpluses. 


This surplus problem is manifestly too big for the 
individual farmers to solve. It is also too big for 
farmers to solve if they were all organized and were 
all willing to adopt a standard, uniform, official policy 
about acreage control. This is true because the acreage 
planted is only one of the factors influencing crop pro- 
duction. Weather and bugs have a big say as to what 
yields shall be. Farmers may plant this year, for ex- 
ample, an acreage which with average crop yields would 
exactly fit probable world needs. Yet if acre-yields 
should drop to what they were seven years ago (125 
pounds) not nearly enough cotton would be produced, 
while if acre yields should climb to what they were 
fourteen years ago (210 pounds), far too much cotton 
would be produced and the “surplus” disaster of 1926 
might be repeated. If farmers keep on producing too 
much year after year, there is no help for them and 
they have only themselves to blame. On the other 
hand, they ought to be protected from occasional tem- 
porary surpluses which can be absorbed in a reasonable 
period of time. And Congress (which has given special 
privileges to many forms of manufactures and trans- 
portation) should not be unwilling to provide this pro- 
tection for agriculture, if it can be safely worked out. 


And a reading of the above review of its essential 
features should convince any thoughtful man that the 
McNary-Haugen bill is safe. If we were setting out 
to attack it, we should rather insist that it would be 
ineffectual than that it would be dangerous. Notice 
all the things that the Federal Farm Board must do 
before it can put a “surplus control” policy into effect. 
The board members from sections growing most of that 
crop must say yes. The Advisory Council composed of 
representative producers of that crop must say yes. 

Co6perative associations handling the crop must be 
called on for advice. State conventions of producers 
must be consulted. Acting with the full glare of pub- 
licity upon them and with Congress ready to note a 
single false step, the Federal Farm Board must re- 
view the facts about the surplus, propose a remedy, 
and “become satisfied that a majority of producers of 
such commodity favor such action.” Furthermore, the 
members of the Federal Farm Board will have their 
own reputation and their own jobs at stake. Farmers 
will move slowly at first and the board will - move 
slowly at first. We see no probability of reckless ex- 
periments. On the other hand, we shall expect mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Board to cautiously “feel 
their way” over a long period of years toward an ex- 
perience-tested method of helping farmers solve “the 
surplus problem.” It may be argued that the McNary- 
Haugen bill will not be effectual. We do not see how 
it can be fairly argued that it will not be safe. 


There has been a lot of wild talk about “farmers ris- 
ing in rebellion against equalization fees on their prod- 
ucts” as if the board could fix a fee on its own sweet 
will and then ignore all protests against its ruling. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. It cannot 
act till the farmers favor the surplus control policy. 
It cannot continue that policy if farmers through their 
spokesmen and lawmakers call for it to be discontinued. 


Everybody knows what happened to cotton in 1926. 
So long as government figures indicated a crop around 
15,000,000 bales, prices stayed around 18 cents a pound. 
3ut by the time it became apparent that 18,000,000 
bales or more had been produced, prices dropped to 
12 cents—or a drop of-$30 a bale. Now if a Federal 
Farm Board had been in existence and could have used 
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part of a $250,000,000 revolving fund and a small 
“equalization fee” in buying surplus cotton, and could 
have assured the consuming world that not over 15,- 
000,000 bales would actually go on the market, might 
not farmers have received nearer 18 cents per pound 
than the 12 cents per pound they did receive for the 
bulk of the crop? And would it not be worth while 
to pay even $10 a bale as an “equalization fee” if thereby 
$20 or $30 a bale could be added to the price? 


“Well, but next year,” we are reminded, “next year! 
In a case like that, what would happen the next year? 
Farmers having received a fair price in spite of an 
overproduction, would go ahead and overproduce again. 
Wouldn’t they? They have always done it, haven't 
they? And they always will do it, won’t they?” 


Well, we are not so sure about that. There’s a dif- 
ference. Heretofore if farmers made a big crop and 
sold it, they had no interest in the carryover. Said 
Mr. Farmer at planting time: “The merchant or the 
speculator has got my last year’s cotton. He got it for 
durn little and I don’t care if he loses on it. I'll 
plant as much or as little acreage as I please.” But 
under the “equalization fee” plan, a different policy 
will exist. The Federal Farm Board will be instructed 
to say to Mr. Farmer something like this: 


“Mr. Farmer, we held up prices for you last year, 
but if you go ahead and plant a big acreage this year, 
we can’t save you again. No, sir! We are carrying 
part of your last year’s crop now, and as soon as it 
even becomes known that a big acreage has been planted 
it will go lower; you will lose money not only on this 
year’s crop but last year’s crop also.” 


It seems to us a plan like that will be a much more 
effective “acreage control measure” than anything yet 
tried. And of course while we have used cotton as an 
example, the same principles apply in the case of 
tobacco, wheat, corn, rice, and pork. 


As for the effect of the McNary-Haugen bill on 
cooperatives, we notice that Congressman Pou of North 
Carolina says he is opposed to it because it will drive 
all farmers into codperatives, while an ex-Congressman 
from South Carolina says he is opposed because it 
will destroy the codperatives. As we can’t well worry 
about both alternatives, we have just decided to worry 
about neither. 


No, this McNary-Haugen bill is not going to solve 
all the farmer’s worries. We do not even expect it to 
solve the surplus problem right off. But we are quite 
sure it is gotng to feel its way toward a solution. We 
are quite sure that farmers need an able Federal Farm 
Board and special “Advisory Councils” for each crop 
—all being representatives of the farmers and charged 
with the duty of looking after the farmers’ interests; 
of ascertaining facts and publishing them; of foresee- 
ing dangers and warning against them; of meeting 
emergencies and ameliorating them. Farmers have been 
robbed so often in the past, it can hardly do any harm 
to begin putting a watchdog at the front door. Let's 
try tt. 


oft Jer 


vi HAT the farmer needs,” Mr. John E. 
Owens, of Dallas, a leading Texas banker, 
said to us the other day, “is something that 

will take out the peaks and valleys of shortage and sur- 
plus and give us more nearly uniform and stable prices. 
That is what the government has done with us bankers 
through the Federal Reserve System. There used to 
be parts of the country where there was an excess 0! 
money and other parts where there was a_ shortage. 
There would also be times of shortage and times 0! 
excess. The Federal Reserve System has practically 
solved this problem so far as federal finances are com- 
cerned. And I believe the government can do some- 
thing like this toward evening up the peaks and valleys 
of crop shortages and crop surpluses, It certainly ought 
to try.” 





* * * 


“Last summer,” says County Agent E. S. Millsaps, 
Jr., of Randolph, “it was very interesting to see our 
Master Farmer prospects putting away machinery, etc. 
and clearing up the place in many ways. Since the 
contest, many farmers have asked me what will be 
required to get into the contest next year. Anything 
that will cause the farmer to stop and think, or any 
thing that will arouse his pride of achieverient, to ™Y 
mind is good extension work.” 
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Capital 


Things Seen and Heard on a Visit to Washington City 


T IS a good thing for any editor to go to Wash- 
ington City every now and then. It is naturally 


and unavoidably the most representative city in 
America. Here are lawmakers from every state or sec- 
tion of a state. 


Here are representatives of foreign 
countries. Here are representatives 
of special interests. Here are 
champions of high and hopeless 
causes. Statesmen, publicists, lob- 
byists, cranks—all are active. 


Washington is the best place in 
which to get a cross-section of 
American life. And on a visit to 
Washington just concluded, we 
were impressed by the great num- 
ber of measures and matters of 
special interest to farmers that 
came to our attention. 


Farm Relief and Tariff Problems 


O BEGIN with, of course, there are the va- 

rious comprehensive “farm relief” measures with 

all their political complications. Many Republi- 
cans are anxious to get any kind of legislation passed 
which Mr. Coolidge can sign without stultifying him- 
self, and so get the ‘farm relief” issue sidetracked be- 
fore it nominates Lowden or some other non-Coolidge 
Presidential candidate. Hence, the plan to pass the 
McNary-Haugen bill without the equalization fee or 
any other effective provision for making “surplus con- 
trol” a reality. On the other hand, many Democrats 
are anxious to see the Republicans do nothing about 
farm relief and are likewise playing politics in their 
own way. Attributed to politics is the effort to retain 
the old provision whereby the coGperatives would nomi- 
nate members of the Federal Farm Board rather than 
have the President appoint them in the usual way. 


The tariff issue keeps thrusting itself menacingly 
forward. Sometimes it is representatives of Western 
agricultural interests demanding lower duties on com- 
modities Americans buy. Sometimes it is representa- 
tives of these same interests demanding higher duties 
on products the farmer sells. The big interests. think 
it worth while to let the farmer have a few crumbs 
that fall from the table provided’ they are let alone 
with the big feast. One of the most inexcusable of all 
tariff schedules is the aluminum tariff which daily en- 
riches Secretary Mellon—yet he is horrified at the mere 
suggestion of any “special legislation” for the farmer. 
Like so many captains of industry, he wants the farmer 
to trust to the sacred “law of supply and demand’— 
but wants to prevent the natural operation of this law 
in his own case! And this in spite of the fact that a 
manufacturer can easily determine just how much stuff 
he will turn out any season, while if the farmer plants 
acreage enough to supply demand in case seasons are 
very bad, he may have 30 to 40 per cent too much in 
Case seasons are unusually good. 


The Department of Agriculture Keeps Working 


NE afternoon was spent by our Standard Farm 

Paper editors on a visit to the United States 

Department of Agriculture. Every visit to this 
institution must convince one afresh of the earnest, 
thoroughgoing devoted service which the great body of 
workers here are giving to the farmer’s interests. Sec- 
retaries come_and secretaries go, but the chief scientific 
workers stay on the job. 

There is the Bureau of Farm Economics, for ex- 
ample. It studies production and price trends of each 
important crop not only in America but in foreign 
countries—South America, Europe, Asia, and the isles 
of the sea. From as far away as Shanghai, China, for 
example, come reports on cotton and peanut crops and 
Prices in the “Middle Kingdom.” Or just suppose you 
are thinking of going into*commercial peach growing: 
this division is gathering statistics not only about trees 
mM bearing in this country, but about young trees. All 
these facts are considered in connection with the growth 
and distribution of population. All in all, the prospect as 
to whether the market is likely to be oversupplied or 
undersupplied several years hence can be judged from 
these figures. 

Furthermore, in these days of invention and dis- 
Covery, every farmer needs to ask himself how these 
new developments affect him and his work. The grain 
Combine in the West is hastening the trend toward 
larger farms there. The tractors, which combine culti- 
Vétion with lgnd-breaking, are leading to the same 
result in the Corn Belt. A practicable cotton-picker, 
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if one is ever developed, will have the same effect in. 
fre South. 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


In this department bureau, too, one finds divisions de- 
voted to agricultural credit and farm insurance. Mr. 
Nils A. Olsen himself raises the question as to whether 
some farmers have not had too much credit—until they 
learn to use it more wisely. More and more emphatically 
does the line need to be drawn between (1) production 
credit, the sort of credit which produces something 
with which to pay off the debt, and (2) consumptive 
credit, or credit used to buy something which is 
merely consumed without producing anything to pay off 
the debt. Mr. Olsen also feels that farmers have not made 
sufficient use of the Intermediate Credit Bank. Many 
of them need more information on how to form and use 
agricultural credit corporations. 

Of mutual fire insurance, it is pointed out that farm- 
ers now carry policies on $8,000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty, chiefly in the North and West. This form of co- 
Operation has not yet been generally used in the 
South, but that it ought to be is shown by Mr. Olsen’s 
statement that it furnishes protection at a cost around 
26 cents on the $100 worth of insurance against a charge 
of 35 cents to $1.50 in old line companies. 


Tell Farmers What Land Should Be Used For 


S ONE travels over the South today, he finds 
farmers in many mountain sections cultivating 
steep hillsides where production costs are twice 

what they are in level areas. Elsewhere he finds farm- 
ers making crops on poor, thin, sandy soils where a like 
handicap exists. And so on with other cases that could 
be mentioned. 


Each of these men has only one life to live. He 
ought to be helped to make the most of that life. In 
many cases he has never been out of his native section 
and knows nothing of conditions elsewhere. It is high 
time for our agricultural authorities to extend help to 
such men. It is time for them to say courageously to 
toiling men in certain areas: “Look here; the land in 
this section simply isn’t suited to general farming. It 
will pay far better in timber or in pastures. If you 
wish to farm, you can make 50 to 100 per cent more 
crop with the same labor by going where soil and cli- 
matic conditions are more favorable.” 


Of course, the farmer would not have to take this 
expert advice if he didn’t wish to, but he at least ought 
to have it, and we are glad the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is going to put itself into position 
to give it. 


Better Policies of Timber Taxation 


N THIS connection, it is interesting to have the re- 
| from Editor E. R. Eastman of the American 

Agriculturist that in New York a bill is before the 
Legislature providing for a bond issue of $100,000,000 
to buy up unproductive farm lands and convert them 
into state forests. And Col. W. B. Greeley of the 
Forest Service told us that slow but steady prog- 
ress is being made toward a wiser system of forest 
taxation. The new Massachusetts law provides that 
on timber lands a very moderate tax shall be paid each 
year on the value of the bare land and then 6 per cent 
of the gross value of all timber when it is cut for 
market. Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota have 
also adopted similar forest-taxation policies. 


DIDI IPO DOXAS). DIDO DODO DODODOMYI 


} POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “FATHER 
AND DAUGHTER RIDING HOME” 


O KATHARINE TYNAN, an Irish poet, 
we are indebted for this pleasing picture of 
her childhood :— 


As I go home at end of day, the old road, 

Through the enchanted country full of my dreams, 
By the dim hills, the pellucid o’erarching sky. 

Home to the west, full of great clouds and the sunset, 
Past the cattle that stand in rich grass to the knees, 
It is not I who go home: it is not I 


Here is the turn we took, going home with my father, 
§ The little feet of the pony trotting so fast, 
Home by the winding lane full of music of water, 
i He and I were enough for each other, 

Going home through the silver, the pearly twilight, 
b I content with my father, he with his daughter. 


Magical country, full of memories and dreams, 

My youth lies in the crevices of your hills, 

Here in the silk of your grass by the edge of the 
meadows, 

Every flower and leaf has its memories of yore, 

Home was home then and the people friendly,— 

And you and J going home in the lengthening shad- 
ows. ~Katharine Tynan. 


IDIOT OI DDOIDODODID ODOM ODODE 





Like every other crop, timber is affected by the rapid 
progress of scientific discoveries. Thus Mr. G. M. 
Rommell reports that in spite of the big increase in 
building, American timber consumption is just about 
what it was thirty years ago—meaning that the per 
capita use of tumber has decreased. What science has 
done in developing lumber substitutes is responsible for 
this; and the end is not yet. Celotex, the popular new 
wall material, is made’from sugar cane bagasse. The 
utilization of lumber residues, however, is adding to 
timber values. “Leave nothing over three inches thick” 
is the order now given its employees by one big com- 
pany. And chemists are working hopefully on the 
problem of making paper from Southern pine. 


What Shall We Do With Muscle Shoals? 


GAIN this year, as for years past, one of the most 
frequently debated topics is, “What should be 
done with Muscle Shoals?” The American Farm 

Bureau is still favoring the bid of a certain company 
which proposes to use part of the power to manufac- 
ture nitrogen by the process regarded as best estab- 
lished when the Muscle Shoals plant was built. 


A few years ago, this would undoubtedly have been 
the right thing to do. Now, however, authorities as- 
sure us that far better and less expensive methods of 
nitrogen-making have been established. The American 
Farm Bureau seems to have taken a position on the 
basis of out-of-date processes and information. Now 
its officials and members, through a mistaken sense of 
loyalty, seem to be sticking to this old position rather 
than advance with advancing information. And other 
important developments may be just around the corner. 


All in all, there seems only one fair and sensible thing 
to do with Muscle Shoals. This birthright of the 
American people should not be sold for a mess of pot- 
tage. Congress should not turn it loose in a fit of im- 
patience and desperation. Rather Congress should 
recognize that this whole problem both of nitrogen- 
making and power-development may be still in.a for- 
mative stage. Certainly, throughout an experimental 
period, if not permanently, the government should itself 
operate Muscle Shoals, ascertain just what is the wisest 
use of this gift from the Almighty, and accept bids 
from private interests (if at all) only after the best 
engineering skill at our command works out a proper 
policy of utilization. 


| SOMETHING TO READ 


Valuable Catalogs Free to You 


NTERESTING reading for all the family is found 

now in the new 1928 catalogs of seedsmen and fnur- 

serymen. Nearly every farmer ought to (1) grow 
one or two new kinds of vegetables this year, and (2) 
add some fruit trees to his orchard and some shrub- 
bery to his home. Nearly every farmer also needs to 
inform himself more thoroughly about modern lines 
of farm machinery and their possibilities for reducing 
production costs. 

Why not get out the writing paper and envelopes— 
or else buy a quarter’s worth of postcards—and get 
these free catalogs started your way? 











| __THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _| 
The Red Haw 


HERE is one beautiful shrub or small tree 

which I have never seen mentioned, but which 

lends its beauty for four to six weeks. And it is 
a common thing in the woods of many sections. It 
could be brought out and set about our grounds with 
wonderful results. I am speaking of the common red 
haw. Where given space, they grow to be good size 
and are very pretty in shape. In early spring they are 
one mass of snow-white bloom and remain so for sev- 
eral weeks. There are several in a pasture across the 
road from my house and they make a wonderful view 
with the green woods nearby as a background. It would 
surely pay to cultivate a few red haws for beauty. 

Miller County, Ark. MRS. H. S. ELAM. 








| ___A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK — | 


HY did Jesus emphasize forgiveness so con- 
stantly? Why did he practice it Himself in 
one of the most unlikely situations? Because 
He knew what havoc bitterness—even justifiable bitter- 
ness—works in human hearts. He Himself must for- 
give if He were to endure the agony of Golgotha. 
Only when the last trace of resentment is swept away 
can a man meet the ultimate demands of life.—Selected. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Feeding and Care of the Sow and Pigs 


No. 6 of Our 1 928 Series Discussing Important Livestock Problems 


ITH hog prices looking a little downward at 
this time, it behooves the man who expects to 


earn a profit from his hogs to give attention 
to every matter which will increase the efficiency per 
sow in his herd. There is no advantage in having a 
brood sow which farrows large lit- 
ters, if through improper feeding 
and care the death loss among the 
pigs cuts them down to an unprofit- 
able number. So in the first place, 
it is essential to have breeding 
stock that farrows large litters, and 
secondly, it is even more essential 
that the owner give these litters the 
attention that will insure the life of 
the maximum number of pigs that 
are farrowed. . 





PAUL HUEY 

Particular Attention Required at Farrowing Time. 
—There is no time at which a little additional care 
counts for more in swine raising than at farrowing 
time. Proper facilities. must be provided the sow and 
litter before the farrowing date and if her previous 
management has been such that she has had ample 
exercise and well balanced rations, one of the prime 
requisites has been met. Winter feeding for spring 
farrowing requires the attention to some details that is 
not required previous to fall farrowing. In the first 
place, there will likely be very little or no pasture or 
other succulent feed available during the winter months, 
and some substitute should be furnished for this— 
alfalfa hay, or ground alfalfa is a good one. This feed 
is high in its content of minerals, protein and neces- 
sary vitamines. It must be remembered that there are 
heavy demands made on the sow’s system just before 
farrowing, and unless all the essential nutritive elements 
are furnished, the pigs cannot be expected to be born 
in a thrifty and healthy condition; neither can the sow 
be expected to produce her maximum milk flow. 


The sow should be separated from the remainder of 
the herd several days before farrowing and brought 
into the farrowing pen and given an opportunity to 
become accustomed to her surroundings before the far- 
rowing date. In most cases, on our farms, no record of 
breeding dates has been kept, and most farmers are at 
a loss to know the exact date of farrowing. This can 
be determined approximately, however, by the actions 
of the sow a few days before farrowing. Whten she 
begins to show signs of restlessness and remains away 
from the rest of the herd for a portion of her time 
and when the udder takes on a fuller appearance, it is 
time to separate her from the herd and put her in far- 
rowing quarters. 

A laxative feed should be furnished at this time 
with an abundance of clean, cool water. One of the 
best~feeds to be used is wheat bran fed in warm mash 
or steamed ground oats. The ration should be mate- 
rially reduced in order to prevent excessive milk flow 
before the farrowing date. About one-half the regular 
ration should be fed. The farrowing 


By PAUL, HUEY 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


the inside of the farrowing pen will almost eliminate 
this loss. Pig rails should be made of good substantial 
material—preferably, two inches in width. These rails 
should be placed about 8 to 10 inches from the floor 
around all four sides and should extend ‘at least 8 inches 
from the wall. This will provide a free passage for the 
pigs when the sow lies down and will prevent her 
crowding them up against the wall. This arrangement 
is of simple construction, and certainly no farrowing 
pen should be without this provision to save the pigs. 


Another device that is easily provided and is well 
worth while is a “pig nest.” This is nothing more than 
a portion of the quarters cut off so that the sow cannot 
gain entrance and provided with a generous amount of 
bedding where the pigs can congregate during the time 
they are not nursing. It will be 
found that they will remain in 
this -place a great deal of the 
time, and while they are still 
within view of the sow, she will 
ordinarily not show any 
signs of nervousness when 
the pigs are huddled in 
this quarter. 








duce the chance of udder troubles. Sometimes it will 
be necessary to place the pigs and sows together on 
alternate days for a short period of time—after wean- 
ing—to remove the accumulated milk from _ the 
udder. 

Our common rations in the South, made up of home- 
grown feeds prove in most cases to be deficient in some 
of the necessary mineral. elements, therefore, it be- 
comes necessary to furnish these as a separate consider- 
ation. Fortunately, these minerals that must be arti- 
ficially supplied are few in. number, and can be easily 
obtained. There are a number of common home mix- 
tures as well as some commercially prepared ones which 
meet the requirements. All of these cannot be men- 
tioned, but the following will prove suitable in most 
regions: 10 parts charcoal; 3 parts air-slaked lime or 
ground rock phosphate; 1 part salt. Place this in a 
self-feeder and allow both young and mature animals 
to have access to it at all times. 


Editor’s Note.—All regular features will be 
omitted in our Farm Business Reference Special 
which is to appear next week. “The Weaning of 
Pigs and Their Feeding” is the subject of our 
livestock article for February 25, and is another 
of our 1928 series of articles discussing important 
livestock problems, 


HOGS NOT GETTING BALANCED 
RATION 








Responsibility for sows 
eating their pigs can as a 
general rule be placed upon 





READER says: “My hogs are in 
excellent condition, but they try to 
eat rock and old pieces of brick. 





the owner rather than upon 

the sow. This tendency is caused by a lack of protein 
in the ration, and can be corrected by furnishing the 
necessary element in the form of. tankage, skimmilk, 
wheat bran or any of the other high protein feeds. Can- 
nibalism is not a native habit of swine, but comes simply 
as a means of self preservation. Of course, there are 
some instances in which sows have acquired this pig- 
eating habit in previous farrowings, and the only remedy 
is to send them to the meat block, but it must be borne 
in mind that there are certain food requirements neces- 
sary for body maintenance and the production of milk, 
and if these are not furnished by the owner, the sow 
resorts to this means of securing them. ‘ 


An examination of the mouths of small pigs will re- 
veal that they are born with what is commonly called 
“needle teeth” or “black teeth.” These miniature tusks 
are the source of a great deal of trouble, and should by 
all means be removed. The removal is a simple opera- 
tion and upon doing it, the owner eliminates the lacera- 
tions that are made on the other members of the litter 
as well as sore mouth in the pig itself. These tusks may 
easily be removed with forceps, designed especially for 
this use, or with a pair of pliers. They are only tem- 
porary teeth and no bad results should arise from their 
removal, and good swine management does demand this. 

A “Pig Creep” Aids in Feeding.—At:the early age 

of 2 or 3 weeks, it will be 





quarters should be warm but not too 
close. Light bedding should be used on 
a firm floor that has not been rooted out 
into holes. Concrete, of course, makes 
one of the most desirable floors for far- 
rowing pens in winter if covered by a 
false or removable wood floor, but a 
good solid floor of dirt or clay is satis- 
factory. Farrowing pens should be loca- 
ted on well drained spots, and particular 
care should be taken in seeing that these 
quarters are dry and in a sanitary con- 








noticed that the small pigs 
begin to take particular in- 
terest in their mother’s 
rations. It is a good plan 
at this time to construct a 
“pig creep” for the litter 
and gradually accustom 
them to eating the prepared 
feed. They will at first eat 
a little shelled corn with a 
good deal of relish, and 
later their feed may be 








dition. Some good spray should be used 
to disinfect the quarters before being occupied by the 
sow. . 

Young gilts always need more attention at farrowing 
time than do older sows, and very frequently they must 
be given assistance at this time. The herdsman should 
be very watchful during these days and it is always 
noted that the successful hog man is the one who gets 
up occasionally in the night and goes out and sees that 
all is well with the sow. 

Only in rare instances is it necessary to furnish any 
artificial heat for the sow or the newly born pigs. As 
soon as the pigs are thoroughly dry they should be put 
in either a big basket or in a specially prepared straw 
nest, which will protect them from the sow for a short 
period of time and also keep them warm. ‘ 

Means of Reducing Losses and Injuries——One of 
the greatest losses among young pigs comes from 
the sow crushing them when she lies down or 
moves about. This loss becomes more pronounced 
in older sows when they. take on a great deal of 
weight. Fortunately, there is no need for taking this 
great loss, because a simply-constructed pig rail around 
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made to include almost all 
of the ingredients of the mother’s rations. Pig creeps 
are made by fencing off a portion of the feed lot of 
the sow in a way that she cannot reach the trough pro- 
vided for the pigs, but leaving a passage large enough 
for the pigs to go to and fro until they reach weaning 
age. In this manner, the pigs will have learned to eat 
previous to weaning time and the process of weaning 
will not affect their continued growth. Also, as they 
become accustomed to eating increased amounts of this 
feed that is provided, the milk flow of the sow will nat- 
urally fail off until at the time of weaning the sow 
should not suffer from udder troubles arising from the 
continuation of the milk flow. 


As a general rule, pigs should be weaned at the age 
of 8 to 10 weeks, but in some cases, where very rapid 
gains are desired and with a lack of skimmilk to fur- 
nish the pigs in their rations, they are not weaned until 
as late as 12 weeks after farrowing. If the milk flow 
of the sow has not diminished to a very low point be- 
fore weaning, her ration should be reduced by at least 
one-half or one-third of the regular portion for a few 
days-in order to check this milk flow, and thereby, re- 
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Will you please tell me what they want 


or need ?” 


It is pretty certain that these hogs need additional 
mineral matter. Possibly they also: need additional pro- 
tein or another kind of protein. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that if these hogs are given tankage, fish meal, or 
milk, or even green feed, they will no longer have the 
craving for rocks and bricks. It is still more likely that 
if they had the rich protein feeds mentioned and a mix- 
ture of equal parts of charcoal, wood ashes and salt, 
this depraved appetite which causes them to chew bricks 
and rocks would disappear. 


If green feed, tankage, and a suitable mineral mix- 
ture are not now being given these hogs, that is, if any 
one of these or all three are missing from their ration 
they should be supplied. It is probable that any two of 
them—green feed, animal protein and minerals—will 
cure the depraved appetite, but all three are desirable 
if they can be supplied. If charcoal is not available 
ordinary soft fire coal may be substituted and if wood 
ashes cannot be supplied the ordinary superphosphate 
(acid phosphate) used for fertilizer may be used in- 
stead. 

Again, if green feed cannot be supplied then any good 
leafy legume hay supplied in racks may take its place. 


WHAT IS RED DOG FLOUR? 


READER writes as follows: “I note that in a 
Pee many reports of hog feeding tests ‘red dog 

flour’ is used in the ration. What is ‘red dog 
flour’ and how does it compare with wheat shorts for 
feeding young pigs?” 

Red dog flour is about the same in feeding value as 
flour wheat middlings. Red dog flour contains consid- 
erable of the germ of the wheat grain, is dark in color 
and richer in protein and fat. Wheat middlings vary in 
quality from red dog flour which contains considerable 
flour to standard middlings or shorts which may con- 
tain but little flour and some ground bran. 

Red dog flour containing more digestible protein and 
more total nutrients than shorts is generally preferred 
for feeding young pigs. Henry and Morrison in Feeds 
and Feeding give flour wheat middlings about 13 per 
cent more value than shorts for feeding young pigs and 
red dog flour is about equal to flour wheat middlings. 
Shorts and standard middlings are generally used as 
interchangeable terms applied to about the same prod- 
uct, but flour middlings, “white middlings” and “red dog 
flour” are terms applied to a higher grade product and 
to a product containing more flour and less bran than 
shorts or standard middlings. Briefly, red dog flour 's 
a better product than the usual grade of shorts, contaims 
more digestible protein and more total digestible nu- 
trients and is worth 10 to 15 per cent more than shorts 
for feeding young pigs. 


a A ee) 

\ X VHILE elaborate or expensive shelter is unnec- 
essary, some form of protection is essential for 
sheep during the winter months. Shelter should 

be dry underfoot, free from draft, and well ventilated. 

Cold weather is not harmful to sheep but cold rams 

and sleet are injurious and often cause colds and. 

pneumonia. 
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February 11, 1928 


WHAT FARMERS WANT TO 
KNOW 


By C. L. NEWMAN | 





t 





Time To Sow Sweet Clover 

“Do you advise sowing sweet clover 
now or next spring?” If you have un- 
hulled seed they should be sowed this 
month, so that freezing will aid their 
germination. The best thing for you, to 
do is to sow hulled and scarified seed 
when dogwood blossoms show white. The 
seed should be inoculated if alfalfa or 
sweet clover has not been grown on the 
land in recent years. 


Where Head Lettuce Comes From 

“Our local market is supplied with de- 
licious head lettuce of very large size. 
Can you tell me where this lettuce comes 
from?” According to the United States 
Market News Service report for Decem- 
ber 6, this lettuce may have come from 
any one of five states from which were 
shipped 48 cars of lettuce December 5, as 
follows: Arizona 19 cars, California 12, 
Florida 15, Idaho 1, and Washington 1. 
More than 50,000 cars of lettuce are an- 
nually shipped from points in the United 
States. 
Good Varieties of Yellow Corn 

“What is a good variety of yellow 
corn?” The Virginia Extension Service 
recommends Reid’s Yellow Dent and 
Leaming; the North Carolina extension 
folks recommend Jarvis’ Golden Prolific 
for the mountain and Piedmont sections 
and Indian Chief for the Coastal Plains. 
Clemson College recommends Lowman’s 
Yellow and the Alabama Station Yellow. 


Kudzu vs. Bermuda 

“If I set kudzu in my Bermuda pasture 
will it kill the Bermuda?” If kudzu is al- 
lowed to grow unmolested in a Bermuda 
pasture it will smother this and any other 
grass or clover in the pasture. Kudzu 
grows faster and spreads farther than the 
honeysuckle vine so common in the South. 
It is a legume and as good feed as velvet 
beans or cowpeas. I have never grown 
a crop that grows so fast as kudzu. 
Planted in an open field, it will spread 
10 to 30 feet in a growing season and 
take root at the joints. If started in or 
near briar patches kudzu will overrun and 
destroy them. 


Cotton After Legumes Best 

“Which will make the best yield of 
cotton, land that was in cotton last year 
and fertilized with 750 pounds of 8-4-4 
or land that was in soybeans fertilized 
with 400 pounds of 12-2-4?” By all means 
plant cotton after the soybeans. This is 
best for the land and should give from 
25 to 50 per cent more cotton. A test cov- 
ering this point gave 985 pounds of seed 
cotton after a legume and 610 pounds 
when cotton followed cotton, a difference 
of 375 pounds of seed cotton per acre in 
favor of following legumes with cotton. 


Feed Lawns Well 

“T have a 60 by 40 foot plot of lawn 
that has been limed, manured and well 
prepared. Is it advisable to use fertili- 
ger? If so, how much and what analy- 
sis?” Sow not less than 100 pounds on 
your 2,400 square feet of a fertilizer’ that 
analyzes about 7-7-7. You can get this 
by mixing 42.5 pounds superphosphate 
(acid phosphate), 42.5 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or its equivalent in other forms of 
soluble nitrogen, and 15 pounds of muriate 
of potash. Mix this well with the first 
three inches of soil. 


Hog’s Legs Swollen and Stiff 


“I have’some five weeks old pigs that 
eat heartily but have swollen and stiff 
legs. What is the remedy?” From the 
information given we are unable to de- 
termine definitely the cause of this trou- 
ble; but it may be result of your method 
of feeding and handling. If you are not 
already doing so, I would suggest that 
you give these pigs and their mother a 
large lot in which they can get sufficient 
exercise and also that the sow be fed a 


_ Variety of feed, using some green feed 


if possible. (Answered by Dr. 
ore, N. C. State Veterinarian.) 


Wm. 
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Tuxedo Dairy 


Miami Dairy 
Tuxedo Cho 
Tuxedo Hog 





assimilated by your cows. 
milk without robbing their bodies to produce it. 


All cows relish and easily digest Tuxedo Dairy. Pure cane 
molasses has becn added to the feed at our mill. 
is a clean, easy-to-handle mixture such as could never be 
obtained by home mixing. 


When fed according to directions, Tuxedo Dairy 24% is 
guaranteed to increase production. 
on Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 20% to feeders who use high protein 
roughage. Ask the Tuxedo Merchant in your town about 
our 30-day offer. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 


Look for the Store 
with the Tuxedo 
BULL’S EYE 

























More Net Profit 


A longer lactation period means more milk, more income. 
By increasing the daily production too, you earn still 
greater net profits. And that’s the object in dairying, just 
as in any other business. 


To secure these results, feed Tuxedo Dairy 24% to your 
It’s the perfectly balanced ration for ordinary 
The abundant proteins in the feed are easily 
They give richer milk and more 


“Our Forty-Sixth Year” 


Tuxedo Dairy 24% 


The Tuxedo Line of Feeds: 
Tuxedo Starting Feeds 
Tuxedo Allmash 


Tuxedo Eggmashes 
ation Tuxedo Chick 





The same offer stands 


Tuxedo Scratch 
Tuxedo Growing Mashes Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Poultry 


—and others 


The result 


Fattener 


Lrsss 











Water Everywhere 


World’s greatest ram operated by water 
from spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 
anywhere, to overhead or pressure tank. 
No upkeep expense, no attention. Guaran- 
teed your money’s worth or your money 
back. Made by manufacturers of original 
Rife Bam, established 1884. 
Write for catalog. 
Deshers Wanted 

.. T SEN, Sele Gelling Agent 
19 Park = New York, N. Y. 


ll Tobacco Seed! 


Free Catalog and Price List 


Get your tobacco seed from THE 
FARMER SEED GROWER of twenty 
years experience. I can furnish all of 
the best varieties. My seed are true 
to type, clean, virile, produce the best 
tobacco and give satisfaction wher- 
ever used. 


TREATED SEED 
I treat your seed by the most improv- 
ed methods to guarantee them from 
carrying disease. Mail this coupon 
today. 


Mill Run Farm, 
W. W. Green, Proprietor, 
Bowling Green, Va. 
| Please send free catalog and price list. 
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AGENTS WANTEDtwmnnecat rust, Moot 

stem wind and stem set watch C. O. D. $1.95. Ifyou order two we give you 

oe. Sens Je Watch FREE, Send this advertisement at once andif you 

pooy eben we will send you three watches C. O. D. for the 

Be ct. y your postman $3.90 ONLY and they are yours. Address 

ABB. & OV., 39 W. Adams St., A 24,, Ohicago, Lil, 
OALY FOOD 

8G te peen 


¢ MOLASSES 
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TRAWBERRIES “crow” Em 


“GROW” ’EM 
Townsend’s century Catalog Now Ready 


America’s L: anting Strawberry plant guide. Written by 

a life long strawberry grower. As 
to-Date advice on varieties and 
tural directions. Valuable to every 
strawberry grower, and_it’s = 
for the asking. Fully d 






leadingstandard varietiesof 
Strawberries, Raspber Tinea 
Blackberries, Grape Vir 
Asparagus, Dahlia, Gladiol& 
Bulbs, etc. 

Everything | quoted at wholesnle 
tave from 25 to 60% by deal- 
ing direct with us. A postal card will bring it. 


E. W. Townsend & Sons, 20 Vine Street, Salisbury, Md. 
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The Frick 01 Mill 


Write for prices and easy terms on Frick 
Sawmills and Engines. Catalogue and de- 
tails gladly given. 


FRICK CO., Inc. 








Frick Sawmill 
Machinery 
Modern—Durable 


Made im five sizes and will meet the re- 
quirements of every sawing j 


Can also furnish Steam Portable Engines, 
Traction Engines, Gas Tractors and Thresh- 
ers. 


Columbia, £. Cc. Nashville, Tenn. 
Salisbury, N. C. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charleston, W. Va_ Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Early Spring on South Carolina Farms 


Some Important Jobs Outlined by Clemson College Specialists 


HE fertilizer needs of crops and soils 

differ, so that no farmer can use fer- 
tilizer efficiently unless he knows some- 
thing of his soils and their response to 
commercial fertilizers. All of the South- 
ern experiment stations have conducted 
numerous tests to determine the proper 
fertilization of field crops. A short time 
spent in studying the results secured in 
these tests will be well worth the farm- 
er’s time. 

1. So as his first suggestion, T. S. Buie, 
chief agronomist of Clemson College, re- 
minds us that only by the judicious use 
of commercial. fertilizers can the farm- 
ers of the Southeastern States expect to 
produce cotton economically. Those 
farmers who have used fertilizer liber- 
ally in addition to following approved 
practices have profited by securing in- 
creased yields at low cost of production. 


2. The cost of planting seed represents 
only a very small percentage of the total 
cost of the production of the crop. There- 
fore it is to the advantage of the farmer 
to secure the best seed possible for plant- 
ing. In recent years increasing impor- 
tance has been attached to the quality of 
all products, including cotton staple. The 
mills are demanding staple of approxi- 
mately one-inch length. Therefore it is 
necessary to consider the length of staple 
produced by a particular variety as well as 
the total yield. Where a farmer does not 
have a good variety, he should investi- 
gate carefully all sources of seed and se- 
cure for planting those known to be re- 
liable. 

3. At this season of the year all odd 
jobs such as terracing, ditching, digging 
out stumps, and clearing out brush should 
have attention; and all tools and machin- 
ery should be gone over carefully in 
preparation for the rush work which will 
start early in the spring. 


IIl.—Hints on Horticulture 


S MOST important early spring 

suggestions for South Carolina 
farmers A. M. Musser, acting horticul- 
turist, emphasizes the following :— 

1. Certified potato seed are from high 
yielding plants, are almost free from dis- 
ease, and are true to name. Such seed 
yield heavier than most uncertified seed 
because being more free from disease 
they come up to a better stand, make 
larger growth, and produce more or 
larger tubers per plant. But it is neces- 
sary to treat certified seed as well as un- 
certified. It also pays to use plenty of 
seed when planting potatoes, 15 to 18 
bushels per acre cut in pieces weighing 
1% to 2 ounces and with at least one 
good eye. 

2. An asparagus bud should be a part 
of every home garden. The Mary Wash- 
ington variety planted in a bed 5 by 2 feet 
will provide this succulent vegetable for 
many years. 

3. Fertilize the garden heavily either 
with stable manure or commercial fer- 
tilizer. Both are better than either used 
alone. To produce tender and better flav- 
ored vegetables in the home garden than 
can be bought, the growing plants need 
large amounts of moisture and plant food. 


4. Most fruits especially need nitrogen. 
Apply this plant food, whether in the 
form of manure or commercial fertili- 
zer, as far from the trunk of the tree 
as the limbs extend, for on that area the 
feeding roots are growing. Fertilizer ap- 
plied close to the trunk is of little value 
to the tree. 

5. For apples fertilizer should be ap- 
flied as soon as the buds begin to swell. 
This helps to set a heavier crop of fruit. 
For peaches, grapes, and plums a good 
time to apply fertilizer is shortly before 
blooming time or as soon as growth be- 
gins. It is well to make two applications 
of fertilizer to peach trees unless all of it 


is applied after danger of killing frost is 
past. If a heavy application is made 
early and the fruit is all killed the trees 
will make a very large growth that sea- 
son, necessitating heavy pruning the fol- 
lowing winter. 


III].—Pepper’s Insect Notes 
NSECTS cause enormous damage to 


crops in South Carolina every year, 
and J. O. Pepper, extension entomolo- 





important to clean off around the’ fields 
thoroughly and prepare for early plant- 
ing with good seed. 


4. Three insect pests of corn need fight- 
ing. To destroy over-wintering stages 
of corn earworm, corn, cotton, and gar- 
den land should be turned. For the stalk 
borer and the bill-bug it is important to 
turn last year’s corn stubble and for the 
bill-bug it is better not to plant corn 
where corn grew last year. 


oA 


THIS SOUTH CAROLINA COW IS ONE OF FOUR GREATEST GUERNSEYS OF HER AGE 


The Pedigreed Seed Company of Hartsville, South Carolina, has recently completed a 
record of 12,807.1 pounds of milk and 629.9 pounds of butterfat on Sweet, Violet of Coker 
Farms 144819, which makes her the fourth highest cow in the Guernsey breed for her age 
class. Her record was made in 305 days, and she was in calf for 250 days of that time, thus 
proving her reproducing as well as her producing ability. She was milked only twice daily 


during the entire record. 


Records such as these, under practical farming conditions, are 


proving to the Southern farmer that the dairy cow is a profitable year-round income pro- 
ducer. An average production of just under 63 pounds of butterfat per month for ten months, 
and a living calf within a year from start of record, is a very commendable performance. 


gist, says we must fight, fight, fight to 
save quantity and quality. Here are his 
pointers :— 

1. Proper pruning and spraying when 
fruit trees are still dormant will control 
San Jose scale. Spraying is also needed 
for oyster shell scale on apples and figs. 


2. Picking up and burning girdled 
twigs of pecan, hickory, and persimmon 
trees will control pecan twig girdlers, 
while pruning and burning infested twigs 
of fruit trees will control the shot hole 
borer. 


3. For cotton boll weevil control it is 


5. Destroying poke weeds and black- 
berry vines will help keep down the red 
spider on cotton. 


6. The spraying apparatus should be put 
in fine order and spray materials should 
be bought before the season advances in 
order that we may fight fruit insects early 
and effectively this spring and summer. 


IV.—Starkey on Livestock 


OGS, sheep, and work stock need 
special attention in late winter and 
early spring, says Prof. L. V. Starkey, 
chief of the animal husbandry division. 








ENROLL YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS IN CLUB WORK 


NCE again we urge every Progressive Farmer reader to enroll his boys 
and girls in club work this year and in this connection we call attention 
to the following facts which all fathers and mothers should know:— 


{ 

Ages.—Any boy or girl who was between 
10 and 18 years of age on January 1, 1928, 
may join any club this year. 

Kinds of Clubs.—There are various kinds 
of clubs, but the most popular are Pig, 
Poultry, Corn, Peanut, Potato, and Cot- 
ton, these being for both boys and girls; 
and Canning, Sewing, Home Improvement, 
and Home Economics for girls only. 

Requir ts for Ad —In order 
to join a Corn, Peanut, Cotton or Sweet 
Potato Club, the boy or girl must agree 
to cultivate am acre or more of the crop 
indicated and to make a report of the 
work done. In the Irish Potato Club and 
in Canning Clubs, only one-eighth of an 
acre need be cultivated. 

In the Pig Club the boy or girl must 
have either (1) a grade hog for fatten- 
ing, (2) a purebred for breeding purposes, 





Dear Progressive Farmer: Please have 


boys or girls in club work: 


Name Addres 


or (3) a sow for the sow and litter project. 


In the Poultry Club the boy or girl 
must agree to hatch one or more settings 
of purebred eggs. 

Whom to Consult.—Your teacher should 
know about these clubs. If she doesn’t, 
consult your county agent or write your 
state agricultural college or state club 
agent. 

Local Clubs.—Any boy or girl meeting 
the requirements may enroll as a club 
member, even if not a single other neigh- 
borhood boy or girl is interested. In 
order to get the full benefit of club work, 
however, there should be a local club of 
five or more members. Expert supervis- 
ion and advice and many helpful demon- 
strations can be given to local clubs 
which are not available to individual 
members working alone. 


the proper authorities enroll the following 


Kind of Club 





His suggestions are stated briefly as fol- 
lows :-— 

1. Give brood sows special attention 
during the farrowing period. No grain 
should be fed the first 24 hours after far- 
rowing. Pigs should be weaned when 8 
weeks of age and treated for cholera be- 
fore they reach the weight of 50 pounds 
per head. 

2. Give the ewes special care immedi- 
ately before, during, and immediately af- 
ter the lambing period. Profits depend 
largely upon the care which the flock re- 
ceives at this time. Ewes should be fed 
one-half pound of grain per head per 
day for thirty days before lambing. Equal 
parts of corn, oats and bran is a satisfac- 
tory ration. Legume hay is best but grass 
hays may be used. Where convenient ewes 
with lambs should be kept separate from 
those which have no lambs, and ewes not 
producing lambs should be marked and 
culled from the flock. 

3. The work stock should be maintained 
as cheaply as possible without loss in 
weight. The amount of grain fed should 
be regulated by this point. One pound of 
cottonseed meal per head per day may be 
fed as a part of the grain ration. Dusty 
or moldy feeds should always be avoided. 

4. Make use of the winter grain crops 
for pasture. Rye and barley are excel- 
lent. Oats is also good when it does not 
winterkill. Sandy lands may be pastured 
at all times but clay lands should not be 
pastured when the ground is too wet. 


5. An abundance of bedding should be 
used during the cold spring rains and all 


“classes of livestock should be under shel- 


ter. 
6. Some grass seed should be sowed 
over the permanent pastures—carpet 


grass and lespedeza for the Coastal Plain 
and Bermuda and lespedeza for the Pied- 
mont. 


V.—Five Timely Dairy Hints 


ONTINUED success in dairying, 
says Prof. J .P. LaMaster, chief of 
the dairy division of Clemson College, S. 
C., depends largely on the farmer’s abil- 
ity to keep a few good heifers coming 
into milk each year to replace cows that 
are less profitable. Buying better cows 
into the herd is very expensive, and this 
suggests his first hint: 

1. A good herd bull is wise dairying 
economy, for every calf born into the 
herd carries 50 per cent of the blood of 
the herd sire. Hence the importance of 
Prof. LaMaster’s leading suggestion for 
1928 to select the best herd sire it is pos- 
sible to get. 

Other hints on dairying given by Prof. 
LaMaster include :— 

2. Keep daily milk records and feed 
each cow in proportion to her size and 
production. It is the only way to know 
whether any given cow is a profitable pro- 
ducer or not. 

3. It takes extra feed to keep cows 
warm when exposed and reduces the milk 
flow; therefore it is economy to keep the 
cows Out of cold winds and rains. 

4. To have cows freshen in the fall, it 
is necessary to breed them without delay 
now. It is now a well recognized fact 
that fall freshening is best. 


5. Feed crops and permanent pastures 
for this year should be carefully planned 
and these plans so followed that the yeaf 
will be more successful because of abund- 
ance of feeds and grazing. 


|'Grandma Says 


We need more real 
homemakers and fewer 
housekeepers. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By_ REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Routine of Life 
HORES were the pest of my boy- 
hood. They had to be done over and 

over. The endlessness of them was the 
despair of my child- 
hood. Really, they 
seemed as_ hopeless 
a proposition as my 
mother’s ambition to 
keep my ears and 
neck clean. 








There is an old 
song which describes 
the epitaph a woman 
wanted on her tomb- 
stone :— 


“Here lies an old woman 
Who always was tired. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Don’t weep for me now, 

Don’t weep for me ever, 

I’m going to do nothing 

Forever and ever.” 

When our daughter) was little she said 
one evening after supper, “Life is just 
one pan full of dishes after another.” 


We all get tired of doing the endless 


little routine things that each day de-.4 


mands. But what of it? Is not routine 
God’s and Nature’s -way of building all 
the lives that are great and true? 


Little Johnnie gets tired of the daily 
process of having his neck and ears wash- 
ed, but the process goes on until John 
develops a personal pride in having his 
person clean. 

Mary complains of having to pick up 
the numberless garments that have a 
habit of falling upon ‘the floor of her 
bedroom, but after a few years Mary 
grows into the keeper of a faultless 
home. 


Over 80 per cent of' the population of 
the earth lives by agriculture, and many 
attempts have been made to make farm- 
ing possible without the routine of chores. 
So far it has not been done. 


T think that one of the reasons why so 
many children reared upon farms have 
made such successes of their lives is be- 
cause they were taught to work before 
and after school, and during vacation 
time. The average city youngster is to 
be pitied because there is too little for 
him to do in his idle hours. 


God uses the law of routine to work 
out our characters. For over half a century 
my father attended church and Sunday 
school every Sunday. Mother made it 
impossible for us children not to go. She 
arranged the Sunday dinner to fit into the 
church going routine. Since character is 
what we care for, what we care for de- 
pends upon our routine cares and chores, 
so the circle bends back upon itself. 

Routine is what wears nerve routes in 
our bodies which we call habits. Blessed 
is the child who has to do chores. He 
will learn the meaning of life. 


Our inner characters are polished and 
brightened by routine. He who makes 
Prayer a routine part of his daily life is 
working with God for a purer and bet- 
ter heart. A little reading of the Bible 
each day will amount to a great deal in 
a year. A little prayer in the morning 
will fix in the mind the truth that saves. 

Here a little, there a little, is the law 
of God for building a good body, a strong 
mind, a pure heart, and a good life. 

_ Michael Angelo was explaining to a 
visitor a number of additions and alter- 
ations which he made to a statue. “These 
are trifles,” said his friend. “It may be 
so,” said the sculptor, “but recollect that 


trifles make perfection and perfection is 
no trifle.” 


Uncle Ab Says 


‘A man’s most pro- 
ductive work is all done 
above his ears. 
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Sam Pickard says: 


“Radio is probably the greatest boon to education since the 
printing press was invented.” Mr. Pickard, formerly chief of 
the radio service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
now a Federal Radio Commissioner. The Department of Agri- 
culture is the largest user of radio for informative purposes in 
the world. Countless families are profiting by its market and 
weather reports and educational programs for men, women and 
children. Entertainment—travel—adventure, too—all at your 
finger tips as you turn the Atwater Kent One Dial. 


Atwater Kent Radio Hour every Sunday night 
on 23 associated stations 


One Dial Receivers licensed 
under U. S. Patent 1,014,002 


Prices slightly higher from 
the Rockies West 


MopetE RaproSpeaker. New method 
of cone suspension, found in no other 
speaker, makes certain the faithful re- 
production of the entire range of musical 
tones. An extraordinary speaker. Hear 
it! $24 
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Mopex 35, a powerful One Dial, six-tube 
Receiver with shielded cabinet, finished in 
two tones of brown crystalline. Ideal for 
a small table, window sill or bookshelf. 
Without accessories. $49 





LERS 
WOME DEC ORAT| O N 


It never 
goes back on you 


OU can trust Atwater Kent Radio as you 

would a faithful friend. Your neighbors down 
the road or over the hill—they know. The dealer 
in town—he knows. Everybody with radio ex- 
perience knows. 


Knows what? Knows that Atwater Kent Radio 
will never go back on you. This is its reputation. 
This is the reason for its leadership. This is why 
most farm families—buying prudently, selecting 
carefully—have chosen Atwater Kent as their 
Radio. 

Because so many do buy, the price is low. You, 
too, can benefit by the economies of careful mass 
production. Note the new low 1928 prices. Com- 
pare our radio with others—for tone, range, selec- 
tivity, workmanship—see for yourself that you 
can pay much more for radio and not get Atwater 
Kent performance. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4769 Wissahickon Avenue A. Atwater Kent, President Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you have electricity 


The receivers illustrated here are battery-operated. If you 
have electricity from a central station your dealer can equip 
any of them for all-electric operation. Or he can supply you 
with the Atwater Kent House-Current Set, which takes all 
its power from the lighting circuit and uses the new A. C. tubes. 





Mopex 33, a very powerful One Dial, six-tube 
Receiver with solid mahogany cabinet. Unusu- 
ally effective where distance-getting is essential 
or inside antenna is necessary. Simple antenna 
adjustment device assures remarkable selec- 
tivity. Without accessories. $75 
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on a mohey making 
thing. Make 


ze the low places and washed slopes produce full 


Th 
out of loss and put Xe 
basis than probably any other one 


Cash profits paid in advance 
No question about it, any man can 
easily earn $45 a week and up, just 












crepe. Thousands of farmers are doing this with the 
lartin, Conserves moisture for dry weather—drains 
bogs—cuts irrigation ditches. Saves time—labor— 
easily operated with horses or tractor. All Steel— 
Adjustable — Reversible. 10 days’ trial and 
liberal terms. nd for catalog. 


The Great Farm Builder 


Ditcher 
Terracer 
Grader 


OwensboroDitcher&GraderCo. Inc. Box 403] Owensboro, Ky. 



















showing our wonderful outfit and 
taking orders for our high-grade tai- 
loring. Never before such low prices 
and beautiful styles. 


perfect tailoring, w th 
‘introductory free suit offer—something differ- 
ent, better, bigger, more liberal than any 
ever made. 
andsome Carrying Case Outfit 


'e real 2 samples — everything fur- 
°. 


of |} 
ished FREE. te today it and 
nis ba: 3. rite | Sor free eu’ big 


mcer Mead Co., Wholesale Tailors, Dept. P8323, Chicago 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Can the Farmer Expect ii in 1928? 


Outlook Report of Department of Agriculture Worthy of Most Careful Study 


GRICULTURAL income in 1928 

for the country as a whole is likely 
to show some improvement over that for 
1927 provided the total agricultural pro- 
duction is maintained at its present vol- 
ume and farmers continue to make fur- 
ther adjustments toward more balanced 
production,” says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in its Agricul- 
tural Outlook for 1928 just issued. 
“Forces are not yet in evidence that 
would make the situation as a whole in 
the next few years materially different 
from the situation of the past three 
years,” the report continues. 

Expansion, especially in cash crops, is 
particularly warned against. A domestic 
market as least equal to that of the pres- 
ent winter, a foreign demand for Ameri- 
can farm products no better than 1927, a 
credit situation in general somewhat bet- 
ter than that of a, year ago, and a prob- 
ably larger supply of farm labor during 
1928 with farm wages likely to be as 
high or higher than in 1927, are reported. 
Aside from the situation in general, the 
Department says that “forward looking 
farmers can continue to improve their 
situation, ‘by adopting more | efficient 
methods and making adjustments in line 
with the information contained in this 
report.” 


A summary of the report by crops 
follows :— 


When American cotton growers be- 
gin to market the 1928 crop, it is prob- 
able that they will meet the relatively 
favorable conditions of a smaller carry- 
over than last year, and a demand situa- 
tion about the same as for the 1927 crop. 

The danger of damage from boll wee- 
vil still exists in spite of the extremely 
low temperature in January and _ still 
looms as a material factor in determin- 
ing yield per acre. Cotton growers have 
in their own control the determination of 
acreage and to the extent to which they 
increase their acreage over that planted 
in 1927 they will tend to reduce the total 
return from the 1928 crop. 

Oats are likely to meet a less favor- 
able market in the next crop year since 
present prices are largely due to below- 
average yields for two years. 

The continued decrease in the num- 
bers of hay consuming animals, cou- 
pled with the unusually large carryover 
in sight from the large 1927 crop, indi- 
cates that, even should the 1928 crop be 
below average, supplies of hay in 1928-29 








HE autoist had no need to heed the warning, “Stop, Look and Listen!” 
after the remains of the wreck had been gathered together and hauled to 


the junk yard. 
the track. 


The time to look and to think was before he started across 


The farmers of the South have come to the beginning of the 1928 crop 
year. Certain clear cut signs stand out along the road just in front of us. 
Shall we make use of them now or shall we wait until next fall and then 
wish that we had? A complete summary of these signs ahead for farmers 
has just been issued by the United States Department of Agriculture in its 
“Agricultural Outlook for 1928,” and believing that this service is of tre- 
mendous importance to our readers we are printing herewith the main fea- 


tures of the report. 


Now’s the time to “Stop! Look! Listen!” 








will probably exceed normal livestock re- 
quirements. 

Corn acreage for the entire country 
in 1928 will probably show little change 
from last year if. normal weather pre- 
vails at planting time. With average 
yields a 1928 crop about equal to 1927 
may be expected and with the more nor- 
mal geographic distribution of the crop 
prices are more likely to approach the 
average for the 1926 crop than those 
which have prevailed to date for the 1927 
crop. 

Beef cattle for slaughter and as 
stockers and feeders seem reasonably cer- 
tain to meet a market in 1928 that will 
average higher than in 1927 although the 
peak prices of that year may not be 
equalled. Market supplies of cattle in 
1928 will probably be 6 to 10 per cent 
smaller than in 1927. 

Hog prices seem likely to show 
some strengthening, but no very mate- 
rial change, beyond the usual seasonal 
fluctuations until next fall and winter 
when market supplies will probably be 
affected by the curtailed production re- 
sulting from the present unsatisfactory 
price situation. Some improvement in 
domestic demand for pork is anticipated 
but export demand during the greater 
part of 1928 promises to be even lower 
than in 1927. 

With wool stocks in this country 
light, and with a strong foreign market, 
the outlook for wool growers appears 
favorable. Sheep numbers continue to 
increase and prospects indicate a lamb 
crop for 1928 somewhat larger than a 
year ago. Demand for lamb is not likely 
to improve sufficiently to offset the pros- 
pective increase in production. 


The dairy industry appears to be in 
fully as strong a position as a year ago, 
with indications of only moderate expan- 
sion in production. Domestic demand is 


likely to be maintained during the com- 
ing year and consumption is likely to con- 
tinue to increase faster than production 
so,that the increasing foreign supplies 
will be further drawn upon to supple- 
ment domestic production. This seems 
a very desirable time for saving the bet- 
ter dairy calves so as to permit culling 
the herds closely before a material de- 
cline from the present high slaughter 
value of the old cows occurs. 


Numbers of horse and mule colts in- 
dicate further decreases in work animals 
for several years to come. Eventually, 
this reduction will reach a point where 
scarcity will cause prices to rise to higher 
levels. Increased breeding of work ani- 
mals is advisable as a sideline in areas 
of cheap pasture, east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Poultry producers have favorable 
prospects of a higher level of, prices for 
both dressed and live poultry at least 
during the first half of the year because 
of lighter supplies in storage and pros- 
pective favorable demand. The low stor- 
age holding of eggs and the favorable 
outcome of the 1927 storage season with 
the number of layers practically un- 
changed should result in higher egg 
prices during the coming year. 


Present acreages of feed crops and hay 
exceed the needs of present aggregate 
livestock numbers. Adjustment of this 
unbalanced situation should be in the di- 
rection of fewer acres of feed crops 
rather than more livestock. 

Overproduction of sweet potatoes 
occurred in 1927 because of continued 
heavy planting in the eastern commercial 
region accompanied by a widespread shift 
from cotton to sweet potatoes in the 
South. A substantial reduction in acre- 
age is needed and such a readjustment 
may be expected to result from the much 
lower price received for the 1927 sweet 


potato crop and from the higher prices 
of alternative crops. 


Cabbage acreage should be moder- 
ately reduced to restore the price to a 
better level. There is no justification for 
continuing the present upward trend in 
acreage. 


Apple production by commercial or- 
chards for the country as a whole will 
continue to gradually increase during the 
next 5 or 10 years. There is nothing in 
the apple outlook to unduly discourage 
commercial growers who are favorably 
located and who produce high quality 
fruit at a low cost. 


Peach growers under normal weath- 
er conditions may expect heavy produc- 
tion and difficult marketing conditions 
during the next few years. The potential 
bearing capacity of orchards in the South- 
ern area is so great that a considerable 
reduction in number of the older un- 
profitable trees would result in a higher 
farm value for the crop. 


Strawberry growers face a market 
outlook slightly less favorable than that 
of a year ago. With average yields, the 
crop this year will be one of the largest 
on record. 


Watermelon prices during the past 
few years indicate that the acreage 
planted last year in early producing states 
should be slightly reduced and that in late 
states only slight increases appear advis- 
able. 

Peanut growers in the Virginia- 
North Carolina section should not allow 
present prices to cause them to overplant 
Virginia type nuts. A maintenance this 
year of the 1927 acreage of Spanish and 
Runner types of peanuts in the South can 
be expected to result in prices reasonably 
satisfactory to the grower. 


The dominating influences in the gen- 
eral tobacco situation are the steady 
increases in consumption of cigarettes at 
home and abroad, heavy production and 
increasing stocks of flue-cured types, and 
decreased stocks in most other types of 
tobacco. The outlook for flue-cured, if 
acreage is increased, is decidedly unfav- 
orable. For Burley, One Sucker, Mary- 
land and most cigar types the outlook is 
favorable if excessive acreages are avoid- 
ed. The outlook for dark-fired types does 
not justify material changes in acreage. 


The present prospects for sugar 
point to a continuation of large world 
production with prices at approximately 
the present level through another season 
where present prices and profitable acre- 
age may be maintained or increased. 


Belle Brown, the Confederate Smuggler 


Some Incidents Grave and Gay of War Days in Richmond 


By A DAUGHTER OF DIXIE 
Caldwell County. N. C. 


HEN the Confederates evacuated 

Norfolk in May, 1862, many of the 
people of that city and the vicinity fol- 
lowed the army and became refugees in 
Richmond and in other parts of the 
South. Of course there were many good 
Confederates, non-combatants, who could 
not leave their homes within the Federal 
lines. They all considered it a great mis- 
fortune that they had to remain under 
the heel of the invader, and could not en- 
joy their usual freedom and the company 
of their friends. 


I.—Meet Miss “Belle Brown” 


HROUGH the blockade runners, 

therefore, many of them opened com- 
munication with their soldier friends and 
with many of the refugees. The “assistant 
blockade runners” were generally young 
ladies living near Kempsville in Princess 
Anne County, Va. They made perilous 
journeys to meet the regular blockade 
runners from the Confederacy at a North 
Carolina river landing about 20 miles 
from Kempsville. There they exchanged 
with the blockade runners packages, par- 
cels, and letters. 
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But the exchange con- 
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N THIS “Old Times” 


story are some letters written from the capital of 
the Confederacy in the closing years of the Civil War. 


The thoughts of the 


people of that beleaguered city and a variety of incidents in their daily lives 
are, vividly portrayed. The story gives us also some hint of the courage and 
heroic daring of the young women of those troublous times. And that exquisite 
description by an eye-witness of the baptism of baby Winnie Davis—isn’t it 


just about perfect? 








sisted often of packages containing cloth- 
ing of all sorts, various dainties (usually 
sent in Christmas boxes), quinine, and 
other medicines—in fact everything that 
was unobtainable in the Confederacy and 
could be carried by a blockade runner. 
They hid their packages in every possible 
manner, in the body of their cart or bug- 
gy, frequently concealing purchases in the 
abundant spaces afforded by ample crino- 
lines and hoopskirts. This in itself was 
blockading; for, being well known South- 
ern sympathizers, they were not allowed 








to go in and out of Norfolk unless they 
were provided with passes issued by the 
military commandant, or to take anything 
out of the city that was not to be used 
in their families. If they had been de- 
tected in their smuggling they would have 
forfeited their passes, and perhaps been 
imprisoned, a fate which actually befell 
one of their young lady accomplices. 
The good officers of the blockade run- 
ners were not confined to the Confederate 
soldiers. There were in Richmond a 
number of refugees from Princess Anne, 


some of them friends of the young ladies 
who were daringly smuggling and block- 
ading for the Confederate soldiers. Some 
of the refugees heard of the exploits of 
Belle Brown (the assumed name of one 
of the blockading girls) from one of their 
soldier friends, and opened communica- 
tion with her. She thus became for them 
a medium of communication with their 
Princess Anne friends who had remained 
behind within the Federal lines. She was 
able frequently to furnish some of her 
friends with much needed necessities, and 
luxuries which it was then impossible to 
obtain in Richmond. “Belle Brown” pre- 
served many of the contraband letters 
she received, and had thought of giving 
a history of her experiences; but instead 
she gave to a nephew and niece the let- 
ters which contain the following interest- 
ing glimpses of wartime life in the 
capital of the Confederacy. 


II.—War Time Letters From the 
Confederacy’s Capital 

f ipe calm confidence of the people of 

Richmond as late as the middle of 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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‘SOUTH CAROLINA FARM NEWS, 


i ENCOURAGE more modern prac- 
tices and more economical production 
in growing tobacco, as well as to discour- 
age increased acreage on unsuitable lands, 
the Extension Service held 
in January a series of 16 
meetings in 14 counties of 
the Pee Dee and Coastal 
sections. Discussions on 
planting and _ cultivation, 
soils, fertilizers, resylts of 
tobacco experiments, etc., were conduc- 
ted at these meetings, which were held in 
Sumter, Florence, Marlboro, Darlington, 
Horry, Georgetown, Dorchester, Marion, 
Dillon, Williamsburg, Clarendon, Orange- 
burg, Colleton, and Jasper counties. As a 
part of this campaign, Extension. Circular 
92, Cultivation of Bright Tobacco has been 
issued to supplement two previous publi- 
cations, Circular 90, Tobacco Soils and 
Fertilizers, and Circular 91, Tobacco Va- 
rieties and Plant Growing. 








December Flock Averages. — The 
best December flock average among the 
221 poultrymen over South Carolina who 
are keeping detailed flock records and 
following recommendations of the poul- 
try division here was reported by W. 
H. Moody, of Barnwell County. His 90 
White Leghorn pullets averaged 22 eggs 
apiece for the month. The next best 
flock average was also a farm flock of 
67 White Leghorn pullets owned by_Mrs. 
Fred Levi, of Sumter, which laid 17.3 
eggs apiece. T. C. Gray, of Anderson 
County, led the commercial poultrymen. 
His records showed that 830 White Leg- 
horns, 72 per cent of which were pul- 
lets, averaged 14.6 eggs each. 


Fortieth Annual Report of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station.—This is 
a volume of 105 pages of information 
about work conducted by the South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station under Professor 
H. W. Barre, director. It gives briefly and 
in popular formthe results of research 
work with cotton, field crops, fertilizers, 
fruits, vegetables, insect pests, plant dis- 
eases, livestock, dairy cattle, poultry, ag- 
ricultural economics and home econom- 
ies as conducted at the main station at 
Clemson College, the Pee Dee Station at 
Florence, and the Coast Station at Sum- 
merville. A total of 114 projects now 
under way is listed in the publication. It 
may be had free upon-request made to 
the Division of Publications, Clemson 
College. 


Advanced Registry Honors.— Ap- 
pin’s Lady William, a senior four-year- 
old Guernsey in the herd of C. S. Me- 
Coll, Bennettsville, won highest honors 
in the advanced registry testing in South 
Carolina for December with 86.4 pounds 
of butterfat. The second honor went to 
Mimosa Calendar 2nd., a senior three- 
year-old Guernsey at the Pedigreed Seed 
Farm, Hartsville, her production being 
79.5 pounds of fat. Third honor was won 
by Rag Apple Artis Maid, mature Hol- 
stein, belonging to the South Carolina 
State Hospital, at Columbia, whose pro- 
duction was 72.9 pounds of fat. 


Plenty of Bugs Left, Says Sherman. 
—Since the extremely cold weather in 
January, Professor Franklin Sherman, 
chief entomologist, reports that he finds 
many dead insects of various kinds in 
Poorly protected places, but that there 
are so many still alive in protected places 
that there is no guarantee of the safety 
of crops from insect attack next season. 


Essay Contest by Cotton Marketing 
Ssociation.— An essay contest has 
put on by the South Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Codperative Association, among 
the boys and girls of the state under 21 
years of age and not having more than a 
high school education. The subject for 
the essay is, “Codperative Marketing as 
it Affects the Cotton Farmer.” National 
and state prizes are offered in conjunc- 


, tion with the American Cotton Growers’ 
) Exchange, ; 


Memphis. “ 
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AVE you heard about the re- 
markable new cream separator 


announced by International 


Harvester? Perhaps you have seen it, 


or read the carload-delivery pages being 
run in the newspapers by the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealers. No wonder the 
New McCormick-Deering is going in 
shipments of a hundred and more into 
communities everywhere. It is a 
long jump ahead of the times; it has 
everything! 

An outstanding most vital feature of this 
machine is its ability to separate milk at a 
wide range of temperatures and down to a 
surprisingly low degree. Milk may be skimmed 


nN | 




















with absolute assurance of maximum butter 
fat recovery. McCormick-Deering design 
challenges every test and comparison in close 
skimming, whatever the conditions. 


And—every one of the six sizes of the New 
McCormick-Deering now has high-grade 
ball bearings at all high-speed points. ‘That 
means easy running, durability, and long 
life, as never before in a separator. 

Also, beauty in design and a high-luster 
finish created by the celebrated process of 
japanning. Year after year the finish will be 
as brilliant when you wipe it clean. The 
McCormick- Deering is completely new, 
with many other important features. 

Let the machine prove itself in every part- 
ticular, by demonstration. ‘The McCormick- 
Deering dealer is at your service. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
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A Wonderful Cream Separator 
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The most valuable 
implement on your 













Planet Jr. No. 17 
Single Wheel Hoe 


farm 


to the full the fat of the land. 





opens Planet Jr. No.17'Single Wheel Hoe is 
useful every day of the growing season. It 
cuts hours off the time of hoeing. It plows, cul- 
tivates, weeds, ridges, furrows—in fact does all 
the tillage work in even the largest home garden. 
It does away with the back-breaking drudgery 
of the old hand hoe. Does a better job, too— 
closer, cleaner and deeper. It earns back its first 
cost many times over the first season, and gives 
you the farm home’s rightful privilege—to enjoy 


Every farm should have a garden— 

every garden a Pianet Jr. Write for 

catalog and our free garden booklet 
“Home Gardens—How to 
‘Grow What You Eat’” 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept: 4-C ‘Sth & Glenwood Ave., Phila. 
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i 
Health Products to 


tions, veterinary and 





Name. 


m business retailing Reutdir's Good 
neighbors. Easy 


your 

to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
poultry products, 
ete. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 
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You 


fall’s harvest. 


money in the bank. 
after. 


the quality of crops. 


Royster dealer near you. 








Draw a Check 
on “Suppose’’ 


Rc now you are thinking about next 
Suppose you get a bigger 
yield than last. It will mean more profit—more 


Then why just “suppose”? 


Why not make sure? 


Here are two things that are as true as truth. 


Good fertilizer increases the yield and improves 


Royster’s is fertilizer at its best. 
know that? Because Royster’s fertilizer has been used 
and tested by crops for 43 years. 
made good in a big way, farmers wouldn’t be buying 
more and more year after year. 
have used Royster’s for over 40 years. 


Is it wise to take a chance on your crop profits to save 
a few cents an acre on your fertilizer bill? Ask the 
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ROYSTE 


FIELD TESTED 
Fertilizers 


Can't 


That’s what you are 


How can you 
Because, if it hadn’t 


There are some who 
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Cucumber Feet Long 


China Long is the finest of all Cucumbers for 
slicing. 20 inches to 2 feet in length and 
2to3 inches in diameter; the nearest seed- 
less of any variety, flesh solid and has 

no equal for crispness. 


Seed and Plant 







Berries ae A 

the Blueberry or 

Huckleberry in shape 

r, and size; and are of abeau- 

site orange eolor. Highly 

prized for pies, canning, ete. 

Plants grown from seed planted in 

thes ht ~ aaa a big cropof fruit 
the following fall. 


-LIMBING WATERMELO 
An ideal melon for the small garden. May be 
trained and tied to trellis, wire netting or any 















large cocoanut;rich ands weet. Fruit ri 
period. unlike other sorts which ripen their fruit mostly 
ime. 


Seed of any of the above varieties at 10c 
ket: 3 kets 25c, paid 


per ep 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO, 
-2046C. S., Galesburg, Michigan 








80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 
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Here is a new 
Household De vice 
that beats a vacuum 
cleaner and all attach- 
ments. It not only 
sweeps thoroughly and 
cleans walls and ceil- 
ings but also washes and 
dries windows and scrubs 
and mops floors. Requires 
no electricity. Every home 

a prospect. Only $2.95. Ov- 
er half profit. Write your 
mame and address at the 
edge of this ad and mail to 
us today for complete selling 
terms. HARPER MFG. CO., 
544 6th St., Fairfield, lowa 


Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All the Hard 


Labor Transplanting 
Botores, Tergtoos oraz 
oes, Ca ge, Pepper 
Plant, Egg Plant < 
—and all similar plants. 
No Stooping—No Lame Back 
Set out your plants just when you 
are y, less of dry weather. 
Each plant set, watered and covered 
in one operation. Three times as fast 
as hand setting. Every plant will grow. 
Every year the demand for Masters 
Rapid Plant Setter exceeds manufac- 
turing facilities. Many have been dis- 
appointed and could not get them at 
innting time. Don't wait. Buy from your 
Fo ow OW. If he *t 























The Progressive Farmer 


A.H. Veasey: Master Teacher 


Achievements That Brought Him Highest Distinction in South 
. By ROBERT D. MALTBY 


Federal Agent for Agricultural Education 


HIGH goal has been set for the South- 

ern vocational agricultural teachers by 
Mr. A. H. Veasey, of Rosewood school, 
Wayne County, North Carolina, who has 
just been selected as the Master Agricul- 
tural Teacher of the South. Mr. Veasey 
has been a teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture since 1922, when he graduated from 
the North Carolina State College of Ag- 
riculture. He has done all of his teach- 
ing at the Rosewood school. 


How the Selection Was Made.— 
A committee of three supervisors repre- 
senting the 12 Southern States in voca- 
tional agricultural education believed that 
it would be a stimulus to the teaching 
force and an opportunity of recognizing 
merit to secure the data on the work of 
the best agricultural teachers for the year 
1926-27, and to select one from the group 
who might be known as the master teach- 
er for the South. 
Accordingly, nine 
states submitted the 
credentials of one 
candidate. The 
judges were men 
of high caliber, 
well known to the 
South and to the 


United States in 
their respective 
fields. The chair- 


man of the judg- 
ing committee was 
Honorable Hoke 
Smith, ex-Senator 
from Georgia and 
co-author of the 
Federal act which 
made possible voca- 
tional agricultural 
education in the 
United States. The 
second member was 
Dr. Clarence Poe, 
president and editor of The Progressive 
Farmer, well known throughout the entire 
South, and the third was Honorable C. 
M. Henry, from South Dakota, member 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, representing agriculture. After a 
careful review of all the candidates sub- 
mitted, the three judges were unanimous 
in their selection of Mr. Veasey as the 
master teacher. 

How Mr. Veasey Began His Work. 
—The selection of the Master Teacher 
was not easy, for all the candidates sub- 
mitted excellent records. But Mr. Veas- 
ey’s work stands out as a very well round- 
ed program of work in the teaching of 
vocational agriculture. 

When Mr. Veasey went to Fort Town- 
ship in Wayne County, North Carolina, 
in 1922, as vocational agricultural teacher 
at the Rosewood school, he made a per- 
sonal survey of all the 169 white farmers 
within the patronage area of his school. 
Again in the fall of 1927, in codperation 
with his advisory committee, composed of 
local farmers and the principal of the 
school, a second survey was made. The 
information which these two surveys re- 
vealed is significant of the influence that 
the vocational agricultural work has had 
in this particular community. 


Outline of Five Years’ Progress.— 
Some of the outstanding features of these 
surveys are as follows :— 


1. Thirty-two farmers purchased 178 tons 
of fertilizer codperatively in 1927. In 1922 
none was purchased in this manner. 


2. The number of acres devoted to cotton 
was slightly decreased, but the average yield 
per acre was increased from 301 to 326 pounds 
of lint cotton. 

3. The number of cotton varieties was re- 
duced from 7 to 3. 


4. The number of farmers growing tobacco 
was increased from 98 to 133, the yield per 
acre was increased from 782 pounds to 828 
pounds, and as with cotton, the number of 
varieties was reduced from 8 to 5. 
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5. Corn yield 
per acre. 


was increased by 3 bushels 


6. The number of milk cows was increased 
from, 202 to 226. 


7. The number of hogs was increased from 
1,323 to 1,934, and valuation of the hogs from 
$18,283 to $32,850, 


8. Of eggs, 15,233 dozen were sold in 1927 as 
compared with 5,675 in 1922, 


9. The amount of feedstuffs purchased was 
greatly reduced and the amount of improved 
machinery greatly increased. 


The Master Teacher’s Plan of In- 
struction.— Mr. Veasey had.enrolled in 
his class in 1926-27, 25 boys from the 
Rosewood High School and 66 farmers 
in evening classes, and it is safe to as- 
sume that most of the improvement in 
the farm methods in the community has 
come through the efforts of the farmers 
who have attended his evening classes and 
the boys in the high school classes. 

In order that Mr. 
Veasey might have 
working data for 
instruction in his 
classes he has con- 
ducted in codpera- 
tion with his high 
school work and 
the director of re- 
search work of the 
North Carolina 
College of Agri- 
culture, tobacco 
tests, cotton variety 
tests, cotton. fertili- 
zer tests, corn fer- 
tilizer tests, and 
hog feeding tests. 
These tests were 


all conducted in 
connection with 
the work of 
the men _ in_ his 
evening school 
classes. 


While Mr. Veasey has conducted the 
tests to secure local data on the problems 
affecting his farmers, he has been careful 
to check the local data against those ob- 
tained by the North Carolina and other 
experimental stations. Mr. Veasey has 
been particularly fortunate in having the 
help of an agricultural advisory commit- 
tee composed of six farmers who, to- 
gether with the principal of the school, 
have planned and helped to carry out a 
program of work. 

During the school year of 1926-27 in 
which Mr. Veasey’s work was reviewed 
as a candidate for master teacher, a pro- 
gram of work was outlined for him by 
his advisory committee which consisted 
(1) of conducting two all-day classes in 
the Rosewood High School, (2) two 
evening’ classes with a contemplated en- 
rollment of 86, (3) encouraging such 
farm practices of pupils-enrolled as would 
lead to the improvement of cotton, tobac- 
co, swine, poultry, and dairying, and (4) 
urging that- all the students codperate in 
the buying of their fertilizer and the sell- 
ing of carlots of hogs. This program 
was more than carried out by Mr. Veasey. 
As a result of his instruction, 32 farmers 
purchased 178 tons of fertilizer coopera- 
tively and 12: farmers joined together to 
market their hogs codperatively. 

Mr. Veasey’s Value to the Commun- 
ity—Probably one of the most out- 
standing evidences of the success of Mr. 
Veasey’s efforts in teaching vocational 
agriculture is to be found in the follow- 
ing statement of increased returns on the 
neighborhood farms :— 

1. 48 farmers enrolled in his evening 
class in cotton production in- 


creased their returns by.....++-$21,987- 
2. 31 farmers increased their returns 


A NE Oe eer, Pee 3,684.80 
3. 35 farmers increased their returns @ 
in tobacco production by....-- 8,838. 


4. In swine the increase in returns 


was 


1,156.02 
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A GENTLE FILM OF 
COMFORT QUICKLY 
CHECKS YOUR COUGH 


When the first tickle in your 
throat—the first sore swallow 


—predicts a coming cold— 
take a Luden’s. 






The gentle Luden Menthol 
Action quickly soothes and 
cools the inflaming mem- 
branes of throat and nose— 
Clears your head, relieves your 
cough—in thirty seconds. 
Sold everywhere in the 
oo yellow 5° 
package 

LUDEN’S, Inc.,’Reading, Pa. 


LUDENS 
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AND PECANS 


Are suited to every southern home 
garden and orchard. Generally the 
trees are sure and heavy croppers, n' 

little care, and live for years. These 
fruits, with Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Pears, Roses, and flowering shrubs, are 
described and priced in our 1928 cata- 
logue just published. A copy will be 
A sent on receipt of name and address. 
Write today 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
The South's Largest Nursertes 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida 








Good Pay Every Day 
The McConnon Way 


Are you tired of ‘hard times’ and ‘poor pay’? 
Step into an auto and drive to Success! Own 
your own business, and enjoy a big steady in- 
come! 


We'll set you up in busi- 
Send the Coupon! ness, just as we have 
started thousands of other men on the happy road to 
ne Earnings, distributing McConnon’s 228 Farm and 
on ee. No capital required. Experi- 

m ot needed. Ye teach you everything—SEND 
THE COUPON. —_— 


No Money Needed 


Without a penny of investment from 
you, the MeConnon Plan will give you 
& sound steady business, with all the 
reedom, money and happiness that 
80es with it. By this plan we will 
gedit you, so that you ean sell on 
me—lixe a big store. Your busi- 
hess belongs to you and gets big- 
Ser every day. Just show us that 
you are st and reliable— 
then step into BIG MONEY. 


Get FREE Book 


lnvestigate : send for all facts about this plan. Learn 
rte Kaletowski, in Wis., Linton in Ala., Everett in 
suc, Shook in Iowa, and thousands of others found 
uccess. What they did, YOU CAN. Get the facts! 
eoad Coupon! 
am 
MeCONNON & CO., 
-87 West Virginia Ave., Desk 152, Memphis, Tenn. 


MAIL THIS POSITIVELY No 





























5. In poultry the increase in returns 


MORES, sdk Sanricka COON SRT Thtw aed Ss 0485 3,635.63 
Total for evening students...... $39,302.65 

6. Project labor income of pupils en- 
rolled in high school was ...... 5,512.85 


Which makes a grand total of ..$44,815.50 
as a credit for the year’s instruction to the 
farmers and boys of the Rosewood community. 

When we consider that the $39,302.65 
represents the earnings on increased 
yields over and above the average yields 
made by the community, we must recog- 
nize the fact that Mr. Veasey is well 
worthy of the honor that has been be- 
stowed upon him as Master Teacher. 


Out of the 45 boys who have graduated 
from the Rosewood High School since 
the vocational agricultural instruction has 
been given and who have pursued agri- 
cultural courses, 26 are now farming. 
Four more are in an agricultural college, 
making a total of 30 boys, or 66 2-3 per 
cent of the number graduated, who are 
pursuing agricultural work. This record 
alone is well worth all that it has cost 
the nation, the state, and the local board 
in supporting the vocational agricultural 
program in the Rosewood school. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Veasey a 
community club has been organized to 
meet once a month and discuss problems 
incident to the welfare of the citizens 
of the community; a community fair has 
been conducted ; codperative efforts among 
all the farmers towards higher standards 
of living and better practices in farming 
have been successfully promoted. 


While this article is written primarily 
about Mr. Veasey’s work at the Rosewood 
school, it is typical of what any vocational 
teacher in the South may do, and of what 
many are doing in a little less extensive 
way. 


| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS | 


eens poultry judging team, 
selected at the State Fair last fall, 
won first honors at the Madison Square 
Garden Show, New York, and made the 
highest team and in- 
dividual score ever 
made at this show. 
The team was com- 
posed of Pearl 
Scott of Rocking- 
ham County, Anna 
Keyser of Rappa- 
hannock and Jack 
Latture of Washington, and was coached 
by Miss Bessie M. Hodgson and Charles 
T. Cornman, poultry specialist of V. P. 
I. This team won the cup for the high- 
est team, the exhibition class cup, the 
highest individual score trophy, sweep- 
stakes cup, Quaker Oats. trophy, White 
Leghorn cup, Barred Rock cup, five gold 
medals, and three bronze medals. 

Eastern Shore Association Will Con- 
tinue—The continuation of the East- 
ern Shore Farmers’ Association, with its 
price quotations committee, for the mar- 
keting of farm products in the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, Maryland and BDela- 
ware, is assured according to a recent an- 
nouncement of the secretary-treasurer, 
A. T. Hickman. More than 85 per cent 
of the potato acreage of the counties of 
Accomac and Northampton had been se- 
cured by February 1 and, additional acre- 
age was expected as farmers would be 
given the opportunity to sign the con- 
tract for several weeks longer. The East- 
ern Shore Farmers’ Association was quite 
successful during its first year of opera- 
tion, and with a much larger part of the 
crops signed up it should be even more 
beneficial to the farmers of that section 
during 1928. 


To Study Eastern Shore Potato Mar- 
keting. — The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in coéperation with 
the state experiment stations of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland will make a compre- 
hensive study of codperative marketing 
of potatoes on the Eastern Shore. The 
emphasis in this study will be on the atti- 
tude of the grower towards cooperative 
marketing, so several thousand farmers 
will be interviewed in order to get their 
personal experience. 
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When you buy 
Nitrogen 


ask your fertilizer dealer 


The game” 
Company 
Agricultural Dept. 
New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Medina, O. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Raleigh, N. C 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
In Canada 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Free Sample 


We'll send you—FREE— 
énough Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia to fertilize 25 sq. ft. 
of soil. We will also send you 
free bulletins by leading au- 
thorities telling how best to 
use Arcadian. Just fill in the 
coupon and mail it—today! 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) > 


these three questions— 


1. What is the mechanical condition 
— is the fertilizer well-pulverized, and 
ready for immediate use? 

2. Is it readily available for plant 
use after application? 

3. Will it leach out under heavy 
rains? 

ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 
scores on every count! 

It is fine and dry, easy to apply, 
quickly available, non-leaching—and 
low in cost per unit of nitrogen. 
(Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia con- 
tains 254% ammonia, 204% nitrogen, 
guaranteed.) These are features which 
have rapidly brought Sulphate of Am- 
monia to a position of leadership 
throughout the world. 


NOTE: See your dealer now regarding 
your requirements for this season. Re- 
member there was a serious shortage of 
Sulphate last year. Place your order 
now. We'll send you a free sample—just 
mail the coupon. 


Results PROVE the 
quick availability of the nitrogen in 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


WCePeated IM... ccccescss 


ee ee a 


(Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Name. 





Address. 

















Annual Reference Special 


February [8th 
WATCH FOR IT! 











y poultry 
Our big free book explains 
eye brood tin ~ 
crease pr 


Buckeye Coal-Burning Brood- 
er. The stove is bigger —holds 


more 

heat — burns longer. 
Double check draft 
a 


ui 
provides cquatens canene: ton 
Chick losses. It raises more =x a It increases profits. 





will Increase your 
Poultry Profits ferent from any other oll-burning brooder ever 


eeeeereseeeeraeeseseseee® 














save your baby chicks. Th our 
paler rm bey, ich, Thera toe Zo 
than you’ve ever made before. 
verything—how Buck- 
save time, save work, save chicks, in- 
Send for it today. Don't wait. 


World's Greatest Coal-Burning Brooder 


heat 





tells how to make more 
from 
for it TODAY. 





~— . 





“‘Rite-Heat” Brooder is dif- 












that 
heat. It’s the brooder automatically pro- 
vides accurate and able regulation. 


sensational Brooders. It 
tells how Buckeye Incuba- 
tors hatch more chicks. It 


poultry. It’s FREE. Write 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO, 
3062 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
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John Deere 
No. 226 


oO. 
with Fertilizer 
Attachment 


John Deere 


You Will Plant Better With 
a John Deere 


ANY farmer who uses John Deere Planters will 
tell you that his crops are always planted to 
best advantage—the seed spaced just the way he wants it, 


no skips and no overcrowding. 


John Deere planting devices—the John Deere Single-Seed 
Drop for cotton and the John Deere Natural Drop Seed Plates 
for corn and other crops—make this greater accuracy. Most any 
crop can be planted, any quantity per acre, witha John Deere. 


See These Corn Drills 


Planting accuracy, simplicity, 
long life and ease of handling are 
built into John Deere Corn Drills. 
If you use one-horse drills, you will 
want either the John Deere No. 
226 or No. 245. 

The accurate John Deere drop 
plants many different kinds of 


seeds. Fertilizer and pea-plant- 
ing attachments can be furnished. 
The No. 226 has runner opener, 
wheel coverer and chain drive; the 
No. 245 has double-disk opener, 
polished steel coulter coverers and 
gear drive that gives three drilling 
distances with each seed plate. 


For Both Cotton and Corn 


The John Deere No. 155 Cotton and Corn 
Planter will plant all of your crops accurately. 


The Progressive Farmer 


How the Tree Grows 


No. V of Our Nature Lessons for Young and Old 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


“Only God can make a tree.” 
y 


TREE consists of three parts—roots, 

trunk, and crown. The purpose of 
the roots is two-fold. They (1) absorb 
water, food, and minerals from the 
ground, and (2) hold 
the tree in place 
against the fierce as- 
saults of the wind. 
If we could stand a 
tree on its head, with 
its roots spread in 
the air, we would re- 
alize that there is al- 
most as much of the 
tree below ground as 
there is above, 
though quite different in shape and in a 
more dense mass. The roots reach out 
seeking water. The fine rootlets upon 
the tree-roots are covered with fine root- 
hairs, which are the “mouths” of the tree 
and drink in the moisture. 

The trunk (or bole) of the tree sup- 
ports the crown and through it the wa- 
ter and food and mineral matter which 
the roots have taken from the soil are 
drawn to the crown. The trunk also 
holds the branches aloft—and, if in a 
forest, the tree endeavors to grow to a 
sufficient height to push through the leafy 


MRS. GREEN 


inactive, it is what gives strength ‘to the 
tree, and is the more valuable part of 
the trunk for lumber. 


There are breathing pores on the en- 
tire tree, on leaves, branches, trunk, and 
roots. 

The Tree’s Overcoat and Its Uses.— 
The bark, the tree’s outer covering, or 
“overcoat,” is generally hard and rough, 
and protects the tree from injury, and 
from heat and cold. The outer bark is 
formed by the drying and—hardening of 
the inner bark. This drying and harden- 
ing, as the inner portions increase in size 
and require room to expand, is the cause 
of the cracking seen on the barks of most 
trees. Different trees show this in dif- 
ferent ways. 

The barks of trees have various com- 
mercial uses. Cork is made from the 
bark of the cork oak; tannin, used in the 
making of leather, comes from the bark 
of the hemlock, several oaks, and other 
trees. The bark of the roots of the sassa- 
fras tree yields the oil of sassafras, used 
for flavoring candy,and for “spring tonics” 
and other medicinal purposes. The colored 
people are especially fond of “sassafras 
tea.” The bark of the white birch was 
used by the Indians to make their beau- 


tiful and graceful birch-bark canoe, which 
Burroughs calls “the fairest flower the 
thorny plant of necessity ever bore.” We 
do not have the paper birch in the South. 
In our highlands and mountain sections 
the bark of the black birch is distilled for 


It has a combination sweep and gauge shoe 
attached to the runner. Double crank 
drive. Wide press wheel. The No. 155 can 
be had with gang shoe in place of sweep. 
Flexible hitch makes it easier to 
handle. Stiff hitch furnished if 
desired, Strength, simplicity and 


canopy overhead and expose its own 
leaves to the sunlight. 

The leaves cannot grow unless they can 
be reached by sunlight. That is why the 
trunk lifts the branches aloft, and the 
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good work have made it a favor- » 
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See these planters at your John Deere dealer’s store. 


Write for free folders. 


Address John Deere, 


Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklets 1A-735. 


HN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK 


OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 








who sells 


CAMBRIA FENCE 


AMBRIA FENCE is sold by reputable Dealers in districts where a 
good field fence establishes the security of stock, crops and property. 


Dealers know the merits of Cambria Fence. 


Cambria Fence sells because it has dis- 
tinctive features. Besides possessing every 
quality of a good standard field fence, it is 


made of selected steel: wire, thickly 
coated with zinc by Bethlehem’s 
Own process. 


Cambria Fence is a good invest- 
ment. Ask your Dealer about it! 


Bethlehem manufactures the 
sturdy CAMBRIA STEEL 
FENCE POSTS in Angle and 
Tee Sections for farm, poultry yard, 
orchard and garden fence, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 





| BETHLEHEM 





branches hold the twigs far out, and the 
twigs divide into a fine spray so as to 
spread the leaves and hold them in the 
sunlight. 

The main growing parts of the tree 
are the buds, root tips, and cambium lay- 
er. There is also a layer of growth over 
the entire tree—over every root, over the 
trunk, over the limbs, and over each twig. 
Each year the tree ficreases in height 
and spread of branches by adding on a 
new growth of twigs. 

The leaves are the “work-shop” of the 
tree. From the air they take in carbon 
(on the under surface of the leaves) and 
oxygen, and prepare them with the ele- 
ments obtained from the soil to make 
food. This food is carried by the inner 
bark, which is moist and soft, to all the 
growing parts of the tree, even down to 
the roots. 


Though the heartwood of the tree is 


the production of birch oil, much used 
as wintergreen flavoring. 


LESSON HINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Native Trees,” Keeler; 
“The Forest: A Handbook for Teachers”; 
“Trees,” Julia Rogers. 

Main Topic.—The leaves are the tree’s 
“work-shop,” the rootlets and root-hairs are 
its “thirsty mouths,” the bark its protect- 
ing overcoat, the heartwood its strength and 
most valuable lumber part, the cambium lay- 
er its “zone of growth.” 


References.—“Our 


Correlations.—Language: Paragraph Topics. 
Describe growth of tree. The work the 
roots do. 


Practical Experiments.—Choose three typ- 
ical trees near schoolhouse or home for con- 
tinued study and observation. Study winter 
buds, outline, bark, shape. 

Questions and Observations.—Do the trees 
you are observing branch high or close to 
the ground? Why? Can you tell from the 
shape of the tree which way the prevailing 
winds blow? Are there any seeds on your 
trees now? How are the seeds scattered and 
planted? 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Read Next Week Numbers 1-19 


OR the week February 12-18 inclusive, every interested person is asked 


to read Numbers 1-19. 


The following interesting questions will be an- 


swered in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end 


of the week. 


1. What did the Lord command 
Moses to do in Chapter 1? How were 
the people to be numbered? What was 
the Lord’s purpose in doing this? 

2. What did the Lord command the 

vites to do? 

3. How were the first-born redeem- 
ed? What parts of the tabernacle 
were to be carried in traveling? 

4. What did each of the princes of 
Israel offer as a gift to the service 
of the tabernacle? Tell about the 
second passover and when it occurred. 
What directions did the Lord give 
Moses as to making trumpets? 

5. Whom did Moses entreat to ac- 
company them? (10:29) Tell about 
the lust for flesh and the result. What 
was the sin of Miriam and Aaron? 

6. Where were the children of Is- 


rael when God commanded Moses to 
send men to. search. the land of 
Canaan? Whom did Moses select for 
this errand? 

7. What report did the 12 spies 
bring back about the land of Canaan? 
What effect did it have on the people? 


8. How did Moses and Aaron act? 
What did Caleb and Joshua say? 
(14:6-9.) What special mercy did the 
Lord promise to them? What punish- 
ment did the Lord lay on the whole 
congregation? - 

9. What was the punishment {Tor 
breaking the Sabbath? Tell of } the 
rebellion of Korah and the result. 

10. What is meant by wave-offgring 
and heave-offering? Describe 
water of separation and the law for 
use of it. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by special arrange 
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eed not be Expensive 


A five minute talk about floors 


by HAZEL DELL BROWN 


ly the most expensive. Even the cheapest 

automobiles are offered in a wide choice of 
the gayestcolors, instead of thedull drab, funereal 
black of afew years ago. And why not? Certainly 
it costs no more to make a thing beautiful than 
it does to make it ugly. 


Tres the prettiest things are not necessari- 


So it is with floors. There are so many pretty 
patterns in linoleum and linoleum rugs, there 
hardly seems to be any excuse left for old, bare 
wood floors. Either linoleum rugs or all-over 
linoleum floors are inexpensive and durable. 


For bedroom, sitting-room or dining-room, 
pretty Jaspé rugs of Armstrong’s Linoleum are 
most appropriate. These I recommend, not only 
because they are so attractive in appearance, but 
because they wear so wonderfully well. They are 
made of the same genuine linoleum that has made 
Armstrong's Jaspé Linoleum floors so popular, 
and they are finished with the new easy-to-keep- 
clean lacquer surface. The color cannot wear off, 
because the Jaspé graining goes all the way 
through to the burlap back. 

Still lower in price are Armstrong’s Quaker- 
Felt Rugs which I do not hesitate torecommend 
to anyone who wants a cheap, practical floor 
covering. These, too, are protected by the long- 


wearing Accolacfinish. Thisclear-lacquer finish is 
as hard, bright, and durable as the finish on your 
automobile. Whichever kind of rug you buy, be 
sure you know what you are getting and that 
you get what you pay for. You can easily distin- 
guish an Armstrong's Linoleum Rug because it 
has a burlap back, and is soft and flexible. The 
Quaker-Felt Rugs are identified with a picture 
of the Quaker girl on the face of the rug. 


After all is said about the beauty and durability 
of smooth-surface floor coverings, the most ap- 
pealing thing about them to women, I am sure, 
is the ease with which they are kept clean. They 
require neither scrubbing, like wood floors, nor 
beating likecarpets, but simply. adamp mopping. 

The Linoleum, or Quaker Felt Rugs I speak 
of, are suitable of course, only when the floor 
is in good enough condition for painting. 
Otherwise, I recommend an all-over floor of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. In the kitchen I believe 
the all-over floor is the most practical. 


Don’t hesitate to usecolor in the kitchen. It is 
the place you spend most of your time, and there 
is no reason in the world why it shouldn't be 
cheerful. In introducing color into any room, 
beginwith the floor and repeat some of thecolors 
of the floor in the curtains. Among the patterns 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


they wear and wear and wear 


in Armstrong’s Linoleum are many which would 
form an ideal base for a delightful color scheme. 


If you are going todoanything with your floors 
this year, Ishall be only too glad to helpyou plan 
somethingreally attractive,aswellaseconomical. 
Write me a letter describing the room or rooms 
and Iwill send you suggestions for acolorscheme. 
There is no charge for this service, and you will 
not obligate yourself. For ten cents in stamps, I 
willalsosend you an attractive booklet illustrat- 
ed in full color. Ask for ‘‘The Attractive Home— 
How toPlanItsDecoration.’’ Writeyour Loot fhe 
letter to Hazel Dell Brown, Armstrong jojo, 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 

1022 Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


In the main illustration at 
the top of the page is shown 
Armstrong's Jaspé Linole- 
um Rug, Pattern No. 725. 
A delightfully pretty floor- 
covering for bedroom living- 
room, or dining-room. 


Above: Armstrong's 
Arabesq Linoleum, 
Pattern No. 9001 


At the right: Arm- 

strong's Printed 

Linoleum. Pattern 
No. 8430 
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WHENEVER I want a real, honest-to-John 
smoke (and that’s pretty often!), I get out 
my old pipe and pack it with Prince Albert. 
I know in advance what it’s going to be like, 
but I get a new thrill out of it every time. A 
pipe and P.A. are so downright dependable. 

Just to open the tidy red tin and drink in 
that P.A. fragrance is a treat in itself. No 
more appetizing aroma ever greeted a pipe- 
hungry man. And when that cool, comfort- 
able smoke comes rolling up the stem, you 








Nothing 
like a pipe, 
I say 


know that the taste more than matches the 
fragrance. 

Cool as the old town pump. Restful as an 
easy chair after a hard day. Mellow and mild 
and long-burning. So mild, in fact, that 
you’re always ready for another session, no 
matter how much you load up and light up. 
I’ve smoked P.A. for years—I ought to 
know! 

If you don’t know the contentment and 
satisfaction of a pipe, I urge you to go and 
get one right now. Fill it with good old 
Prince Albert and smoke up. You'll enjoy it 
as you never enjoyed a smoke before. You'll 
want your pipe for a constant companion 
from that time on, or I miss my guess. Try it! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


. Reynolds Tobacco 
inston-Salem, N. C. 













Not only quality, but 
quantity, too—TiVO 
full ounces in every tin. 
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Announcing the New 


De Laval 






Q th Anniversary Separators 





IMPROVEMENTS 


GOLDEN COLOR. These new 1928 machines 
are finished in beautiful gold and black colors, 
which are pleasing, durable and practical. 


ENCLOSED GEARS. All gears on the ‘Golden 
Series’ are completely enclosed and protected, 
insuring maximum durability. 


REGULATING COVER. A new type of regu- 
lating cover and float. affords a flow of milk from 
the supply can in a smooth, even stream, without 
spattering. 


TURNABLE SUPPLY CAN. A novel feature 
every separator user wi!l appreciate. Permits 
bowl and covers to be removed or put in place 
without lifting the supply can from its position. 


EASIER TURNING. The “Golden Series” 
machines are easy to start and turn, requiring 
the least power or effort to operate for the work 
they do. 


OIL WINDOW. Shows at a glance the amount 
and condition of the oil and whether the sep- 
arator is being properly lubricated. 


FLOATING BOWL. The finest separator bowl 
ever made. Self-balancing, runs smoothly with- 
out vibration, with the least power, skims clean- 
est, delivers a smooth, rich cream, and is easy to 
take apart and wash. 


Liberal trade allowances are made for old 
separators of any age or make on account of 
new De Lavals, which will soon pay for 
themselves in saving of bulter-fat and tune. 





The De Laval Milker 








A GREAT companion to 
the De Laval Cream 
Separator — equally 
useful and efficient. 
Now milking more 
than one million cows 
in all parts of the 
world. Milks faster 
and better than any 
other method. Pleasing 
to the cows and pro- 
duces clean milk. Sim- 
ple and durable, does 
not require adjust- 
ment, and easy to op- 
erate. Makes dairying 
more pleasant as well 
as more profitable. 
Outfits for from five to 
500 or more cows. Sold 
for cash or on self- 
paying terms. 





















































New De Lavals on Display 


Tue “Golden Series’”’ Separators are now on dis- 
play by De Laval dealer-agents, who will gladly 
show their numerous improvements and refine- 
ments. See and try one of the ‘‘ Golden Series,” or 
send coupon below to your nearest De Laval office 
for catalog and full information. 


fesese s 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 2023 
165 Broadway, New York 
600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 
Separator [_] 





, Please send me, without mens Milker r 
ull information on dean ehiche 
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©h2 GOLDEN SERIES 


R. DE LAVAL’S invention, in 1878, of the first continuous discharge 
centrifugal cream separator, was the foundation of modern dairying 
and has done more than any other one factor to develop the dairy 

industry into the largest and most profitable branch of agriculture. 





First in the beginning, the De Laval has kept in the lead ever since. 
Practically every detail of separator construction has been De Laval orig- 
inated. As De Laval features have been imitated, further De Laval 
improvements have been made. Four million De Laval machines have 
been sold the world over. They have always been the standard by which 
cream separators were measured. 


Now the 1928 “Golden Series’”” De Laval machines mark another step 
forward. They are the most complete, efficient and beautiful cream sepa- 
rators ever made. They are all that could be hoped for in such a machine. 
They must prove a source of pride as well as profit to every owner. 


The best way to judge a new Golden Anniversary De Laval machine 
is to see one, and better still to try it side-by-side with any other separator. 
We do not believe anyone can do that and not choose the De Laval. 


The new machines are made in seven sizes, ranging in capacity from 
200 to 1350 lbs. of milk per hour. They may be operated by hand or any 
form of power. They may be bought for cash or on such terms as to pay 
for themselves. 


In the dairy barn—and everywhere the farm job 

takes you—these ‘‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots will 

keep you dry-shod and comfortable. And they 
are as husky as they look! 


Farm 
tested-- 


This“U.S’? Blue Ribbon Boot 


Stretches five times 
its length! 


If you cut a strip of rubber froma 
*“*U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe— you'd find it would stretch 
more than 5 times its length! This 
rubber stays flexible and water- 
proof—long after ordinary rubber 
would crack or break 
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““U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boots 


come in red or black — sturdy 
gray soles—knee to hip lengths 


stands the hardest wear. . 


75 YEARS of experience 
in boot-making by the largest rub- 
ber manufacturer in the world— 
that goes into every ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue 
Ribbon boot. This boot is built to 
stand every farm test. 


It’s just as husky as it looks— 
extra strong, every inch of it. You 
can’t kick through that thick, over- 
size sole—it’s as tough as the tread 
of a tire. 


And the uppers — they are made 
of the finest rubber —rubber so 
elastic that you can stretch a strip 
of it more than five times its own 
length! No wonder, where inferior 
rubber splits and cracks, ‘‘U.S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon boots stand up! 


And at every vital point where 
wear is. hardest, from 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric are anchored in behind 
that strong surface—to give 
extra strength. Only ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes have 
so many! 
a 7 tA 


We know you will like the plus 
farm value in ‘‘U.S.’”’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. 


Every pair is built by master 
workmen—and built right. They 
fit better, look better, wear better. 
Geta pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


99 Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 


© ARCTICS: 


Trade Mark 


RUBBERS 


The ‘‘U.S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like 
a boot. Made either red 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 
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OTTON must be well fed to 

make a good crop. Liberal appli- 
cations of a well-balanced fertilizer 
are essential in obtaining the largest 
profits. To be well-balanced, a cot- 
ton fertilizer must contain plenty of 
potash, because potash strengthens 
the tissues of the cotton plant and 
makes it healthy. Potash greatly 
increases yields when used in proper 
combination with phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen. Potash keeps the plant 
growing longer and helps develop 
bolls. High-potash fertilizers may be 
used to excellent advantage under 
boll-weevil conditions. 

Potash controls cotton rust. In fact, ex- 
periments have shown that cotton rust is 
potash hunger. The appearance of rust is a 
sure sign that the farm needs more potash for 
all crops. A well-balanced fertilizer contain- 
ing plenty of potash will help you make a 
good cotton crop this season. 


Write Dept. 175 for free literature on cotton 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 
N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 
19 West 44th Street Hurt Building 
NEW YORK ATLANTA 
Lampton Bldg. 
JACKSON, Miss. 
Citizens’ Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE 


Potash Pays 


McCormick Bldg 
CHICAGO 
ah rr woth Strect 

N JOSE 











Wet Weather Protection 
a2 Genuine 


FISH BRAND SLICKER 


Stiles for- Men-Women-Children 


® SOLD BYALLCOOD DEALERS 2@ 
Makers of the Best since 1836 


A.J. TOWER COMPANY BOSTON | 
Se 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Editor, Health 





Department | 


fac Everybody Should Know 
About Scarlet Fever 
Y THOSE who are well informed on 


medical subjects scarlet fever is re- 
garded as one of the worst diseases of 
childhood—not only on account of the im- 
mediate deaths from 
scarlet fever, and 
there are many, but 
more especially on 
account of the com- 
plications it leaves in 
its wake, such as in- 
flammation of the 
kidneys, called ne- 
phritis; middle ear 
disease, called mas- 
toiditis; inflamma- 
tion of the heart 
lining, called endocarditis ; and inflamma- 
tion of the lymph glands, called adenitis. 
These complications may develop in two 
or three weeks after scarlet fever or may 
develop later in life and the individual be 
handicapped by a chronic kidney or heart 
disease; or the ear complications may 
cause a chronic deafness. Scarlet fever 
is a disease of childhood, the majority of 
cases occurring in children under ten 
years of age. 


DR. REGISTER 


Infectiousness of Scarlet Fever.— 
Fortunately scarlet fever is not nearly so 
infectious as measles. To catch scarlet 
fever one has to come in very close con- 
tact with it. ABout 30 per cent of chil- 
dren exposed to scarlet fever come 
down with it; whereas 99 per cent of chil- 
dren exposed to measles come down 
with it. 

Period of Incubation or Hatching 
Period—The time from exposure to 
the appearance of first symptoms varies 
from two to seven days. 


How Scarlet Fever Germs Enter 
Our Bodies.—The germs are present in 


all discharges from nose or mouth and ' 


even the discharge of abscesses of per- 
sons sick with scarlet fever, or who have 
been recently sick with it and are appar- 
ently well but still carry the germs. 
These germs are coughed or sneezed out 
or are in saliva left on dishes or drinking 
glasses used by the scarlet fever patient 
and by sheer carelessness are taken into 
the mouths of well children. Or the con- 
tact may be made by playing with the 
same toys, or biting the same apple or 
pencil, or using the same handkerchief 
or towel, that the scarlet fever patient 
has been using. 


It is not thought now, as it was years 
ago, that children catch scarlet fever 
from the scales of the skin of patients 
who are getting over scarlet fever. Most 
every one has heard of children cofitract- 
ing scarlet fever from “the little toy dog 
or the calico horse,” the toys of a child 
that died of scarlet fever twenty-five or 
thirty years previous. We know now that 
this is not so. We know that germs are 
delicate, living things and must have 
warm, living animal life to live and mul- 
tiply in, or they perish quickly, just as a 
living person would soon perish without 
food or shelter. 


Duration of Scarlet Fever.—It usually 
takes three to four weeks for a patient 
to get well of scarlet fever. Some cases 
are apparently so mild the patient seems 
to be well in a week or ten days. 


Prevention of Scarlet Fever.—There 
has been discovered a preventive serum 
of scarlet fever. called scarlet fever 
streptococcus toxin, just as toxin anti- 
toxin is given to prevent diphtheria. This 
toxin has not yet come into general use. 
People are slow .to take up a new thing 
in preventive madicine. We still have 
smallpox. 

Milk as a Carrier.—Many epidemics 
of scarlet fever are milk-borne. No one 
who has had a recent case of scarlet fever 
should handle milk and no milk bottles 
should be taken from a home where there 


is a case of scarlet fever. 
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Cole No. 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 


Drops Cotton Seed in hill or drill as above—thick or thin 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter 
ever made for dropping Cotton Seed in Hills or Drill. It never 


misses. Number o 


seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. 


It also plants accurately Corn, Peas, Beans, Sorg- 
Most perfect Cotton Planter and best 


Planters and get the wonderful No. 40. 


No. 60 puts «© 
out fertilizer 
and makes 
FULL SIZE 
bed ready to 
plant at 

ONE TRIP 


GUANO SOWERS 
Cole 12 Different Kinds 


make the best and most complete line in the 
world. They handle all kinds of fertililzer 
and are made either with opening plow or cov- 
ering plows and with Force-feed knocker-feed 
or vibrator- feed. There is a Cole Distributor 
for every purpose and to suit the needs of 
every farmer. Cole Distributors are well con- 
structed, reliable, and efficient. 

Guano costs money. Get the most good out 
of it by putting it out right. Cole Distributors 
will save you time and make bigger yields. 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century. 


5 hum, etc. 
Q Combination Planter at any price. 
a ° => It will pay you to throw away other i" Z 


PLANTS 
Corn, Pea- 
nuts, Beans, 
Sorghum, 
Cucumbers, 
Okra, Peas, 
Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, etc. 

The Plain View is the most accurate Corn 
Dropper on earth. No thinning or replant- 
ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut Plant- 
er. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection 
and drop, cannot bruise the tenderestgPeanut, 
Drops them shelled or in the Hull. 

The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
or any two kinds of seed, in same row at one 
trip. Save labor, make better crops, and en- 
rich your land with free nitrogen drawn from 
the air. Write for explanation. 

The selection and uniform dropping of all 
kinds of seed is more perfect than can be 
done by any other Planter in the world. 


Over Half a 


Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- 
antee of quality and service. Do not let any- 
one put off on you imitations or substitutes, 
falsely claimed to be “just as good.” Get 
Genuine Cole and receive guaranteed satjs- 
faction. 


You can find machines higher priced and 
some lower priced than the Cole, but when you 
consider the labor-saving qualities, durability, 
and satisfaction, you will find Cole Planters 
and Distributors cheapest of all. Our name 
insures best values. 


See your reliable Cole merchant and get FULL information about them or write to us for 


circulars and Memo Book free. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Just to Remind You 


That our Advertisements are 
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Read the poultry and baby chick adver- 
tisements in this issue, then place your 
order for present or future delivery. 


We assure You of a Square 


mi 


Guaranteed Reliable. 
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American Steel & Wire 





Company & 


Banner 
| as Posts 


Zine Insulated 
Fences 


R.R. 
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Millions of farmers are 
using Zinc Insulated 
American, Royal An- 
thony and Monitor 
Fences and Banner 
SteelPosts because they 
deliver long lasting ser- 
vice at lowest cost per 
year. See Our Dealer 
in Your Community. 


dmerican 
Royal 


eleisereyeny 


Monitor 





AMERICAN STEEL @ wee COMPANY 


Sales Offices: 
delphia, Pigeburen. 


Chicago, nal, York, poston Atlanta, Birming! 


Cleveland, Worcester, Phila- 
Kansas 
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The Progressive Farmer 











the Progressive Farm Woma 











[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, February 13.—In washing 
the silk stockings today remember 
to do them separately in clean, warm suds 
and to rinse well. Do not hang out to 





dry in the sun or 
near a hot fire, 
neither iron them, 
Heat and dryness 


shorten their life. 
SiJk loves moisture 
and shade. 


Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 14—St. Valen- 
tine’s Day! Do have 
a red heart shaped 
dessert of some kind 
today if you can manage it—cookies, 
gelatine, pudding. The children will love 
the fun of it. Mysterious little packages 
of heart candies will do if you have 
nothing else. 

Wednesday, February 15.—If the cereal 
takes a long time to cook you should put 
it on when preparing supper tonight. 

Thursday, February 16.—If your chil- 
dren are tired of drinking plain milk, try 
adding to each glass a spoonful of choco- 
late syrup. It is easy to make. Melt 4 
squares unsweetened chocolate in a sauce- 
pan placed in a larger saucepan of boil- 
ing water, add 134 cups sugar, % tea- 
spoon salt and stir until well mixed; then 
pour on gradually, while stirring con- 
stantly, 1% cups boiling water. Stir un- 
til smooth, bring to the boiling-point, and 
let boil five minutes. Cool, turn into a 
jar and keep in a cold place. 

Friday, February 17.—Plenty of sun- 
shine is a good preventive of colds. Make 
it a point to do your out-of-doors chores 
near the middle of the day and get the 
sun’s ultra violet rays. 

Saturday, February 18.—Here’s a 
verse by Velma Sykes for the children to 
learn. 


“Little Bo-Peep 

Lost lots of sleep 

Which made her cross and whiny; 

So folks let her alone, 

At school and at home 

And she cried till her nose was shiny.” 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Sunday, February 19.—Happiness is 
not dependent on having great posses- 
sions but on using those we have to the 
best purpose. Too many of us look for- 
ward to the happiness of the years to 
come and forget to enjoy what every day 
brings. 


| NEW WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 


Sandwiches for Soda Fountains 


A FRIEND is having wonderful suc- 
cess at selling homemade sandwiches 
to drug stores in towns near her home. 
She has not, been at it very long but has 
already made quite a bit of money. Her 
sandwiches are fast becoming popular. 

“It is a very simple and enjoyable 
task,” she said. “I made up my mind 
that I would make the kind of sandwich 
that would not only fill hungry people 
but would be appetizing as well. TI tried 
several kinds on my family. They liked 
chicken salad, toasted cheese, and date 
sandwiches best. 


“T used day old bread because I could 
cut the slices thinner. I buttered both 
slices and put plenty of filling between 
them. Then I wrapped them in wax pa- 
per to protect and keep them fresh and 
they were ready to sell.” 

Sandwiches that sell for 10 cents bring 
her 7 cents. Some of them are more 
expensive to make than others and she 
charges accordingly. A chicken salad 
sandwich that costs 20 cents in a drug 
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store brings her 14 cents. She never 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 





stints on quantity and quality in her prod- 
ucts, which has assured her a constant 
demand. 


| ORDER A FRUIT OR TWO | 
EN like to eat fruit just as they 


N like to read a good farm magazine 
or be on good mattress and springs but 
it’s usually the woman who suggests 
sending for fruit trees, subscribing for 
the magazine or buying the requisites of 
good slumber. Now, therefore, is the 
time to consider the summer fruits. 

If you have all the apple, peach, pear, 
plum, and perhaps cherry trees you need, 
then why not get one or two Japanese 
persimmons, that delicious winter fruit 
big as tomatoes and sweet as dates. 
Then a named pecan or two, a pomegran- 
ate, a new type of grape, a fig perhaps 
and then strawberries. 

Just order the catalog and it will do” 
the rest. That great divine Henry Ward 











ARMY SHOES ARE BUILT ON CORRECT 


Beecher, when asked what book he most 
enjoyed reading said, “A seed catalog.” 


BRINGING UP HEALTHY _ 
BABIES 


OTHING brings more happiness to 
a family than good health. My hus- 
band and I have three children. When 
our first little son was born we made up 
our minds to bring up a healthy boy. 
We put him in a bed by himself, where 
he has always slept. I nursed him for 
the first two weeks, once every two hours 
during the daytime and twice at night; 
then every three hours and once at night 
until he was three months old; then every 
four hours with no night nursing. He 
began to take a little cow’s milk with 
strained cereal when six months old and 
began having orange juice three to four 
times a day after the second month. 
Whenever there was an epidemic of 
measles or whooping cough or a similar 
contagious disease while he was a baby, 
we kept him at home and had no chil- 
dren visitors. 


He played in his little bed and I took 
him up only now and then. He learned 
to walk when. nine months old and was 
never allowed to crawl on the floor. His 
room had plenty of fresh air and light 
and no flies and when he played on the 
porch I put his bed out there and cov- 
ered it with a mosquito net. He was 
mever sick at all till he had flu when 
three. We started him to school in the 
third grade and he is now 10 years old 
and in the sixth. 

We have two little girls and have fol- 
lowed the same plan for each with only 
one other illness. 

Their diet plays a large part in their 
health. They have plenty of milk and 
butter. For breakfast I give them a 
cereal with milk and cream, toast and 
fruit. For lunch they have chicken, beef 
or fish, a green and a starchy vegetable, 








fruit and plain cake or pudding. For sup- 
per they have milk, bread, butter, eggs, 
and fruit. Soup is excellent. They never 
have tea or coffee but if they get tired 
of milk I put it in cocoa. 

I do not allow them to go to fruit 
trees and eat fruit but insist that all of 
it be brought to the house, the hands 
washed before eating it, and the fruit 
either washed or peeled. 

The children were put to bed at seven 
while young and required to take a daily 
nap till old enough to go to school. 
Even the 10-year-old never stays up past 
eight-thirty. We never take the children 
anywhere at night. A child should have 
a regular bedtime. 

They were required to brush their teeth 
twice daily as soon as able to use a tooth- 
brush and before that I washed their 
mouths myself with mild boric acid. 

I never allow the children to become 
constipated. Fruit and graham bread 
help wonderfully. If their tongues are 
coated I give a mild laxative, preferably 
prunes. If diarrhea starts, I give oil 





LINES, OF STOUT, DURABLE MATERIAL 


or salts at once and usually have a doc- 
tor; if not, I take all solid food and milk 
from them. It is always best to have a 
doctor, since colitis or some other serious 
trouble may start and not be recognized. 
It is far less expensive to take a child 
to the doctor than to have the doctor 
come to the child and it pays to spend 
money to keep them well rather than pay 
to have them cured. Sicknesses are ex- 
pensive and the money and time spent on 
one illness will buy health and happiness 
for the whole family for a long time. 

I do not think it necessary for children 
to have whooping cough, measles, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, smallpox, etc. These 
contagious diseases weaken the system, 
lay the foundation for tuberculosis and 
other troubles in later life. All con- 
tagious diseases should be under the care 
of a physician and should be quarantined. 
The county and town health officers 
should work with the State Health 
Board to hold down, contagious diseases. 

MRS. ROY OSBORN. 

Webster County, Ky. 


| THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG 


The Care of the Feet 


ARE for your feet. Aching backs 

and nervous headaches often are 
caused by minor foot troubles. Facial 
wrinkles result from painful feet. 


Most people have corns or bunions. If 
a corn isn’t too hard it may be removed 
by soaking the feet every night in hot 
soapy water. After the feet are rinsed 
and dried, they should be rubbed with 
spirits of camphor and massaged three 
nights a week with cold cream. To re- 
move callouses, rub them with a piece of 
lemon and apply olive oil at night. 

Another way to remove hard corns and 
callouses is: Before going to bed bind 
a piece of lemon on it; next morning re- 
move it and soak the feet in hot water 
to which a little soda has been added. 














Lift out the corn or callous. Linseed oil 

applied every night to the corn will 

sometimes dry it up so it can be removed. 

Following are five rules for foot care :— 
1, Wear shoes that fit the feet. 


2. Bathe the feet carefully every day with 
warm water. 


3. After bathing dry the feet carefully, es- 
pecially between the toes. Dust with talcum 
powder. 


4. Change the stockings daily and be sure 
that the stockings fit the feet. 


5. Never wear a run-over heel. 


The ideal shoe has generous toe-room, 
a straight inner sole, a flexible arch and 
a low heel. 

Give your feet a square deal! They 
will reward you. 


A Good Type of Shoe 


N CHOOSING a serviceable type of 

shoe for the United States Army, the 
maximum of comfort and efficiency for 
the wearer was the aim. It conforms to 
the correct shape for shoes described 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1523-F, in that it is 
broad and round at the toe and straight 
along the inner edge. It has thick soles, 
which protect the feet against injury 
from sharp and uneven surfaces and 
against water and slush, so that it is es- 
pecially suitable for severe outdoor con- 
ditions. As thick soles last longer than 
thin ones, they are more economical. 
Such a shoe is well adapted for use in 
city and country alike. 

The heels of these shoes are nearly as 
broad througheut as the heel-seat of the 
shoe. As a rule shoes for men and boys 
do not have high heets, but in shoes for 
women the height and pitch of the heel 
are important; heels that slant too far 
forward cannot support the body steadily 
or hold it in the proper position. The 
heel of an Army nurse’s shoe is 1% 
inches high and, tapers but little. j 

Write the United States Department 
of Agriculture for Bulletin 1523-F., on 
selecting and caring for shoes. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during fall and winter. It contains em-_ 
broidery designs and picture dress-making 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. Address 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


| “HOSTESS AND GUEST _ | 


A Cherry Tree Festival 


ERE’S how a school teacher made 

her pupils happy for two or three 
hours last year. The memory of that 
pleasant evening lingers in the hearts of 
those children yet. She was celebrating 
February 22, Washington’s birthday. 

She wanted to do something to freshen 
the memory of George Washington in 
the minds of those children. She did not 
want to have the same old Geotge Wash- 
ington party that the schoolhad had for 
years and years so she decided to have a 
cherry tree festival. 

The invitations were red cardboard 
cherry trees with this little rhyme writ- 
ten on them. 

“TI bid you leave your work undone, 

To celebrate the birth of Washington. 

Arrive at school around "bout eight, 

And please remember, don’t be late!” 

She decorated the school room with 
red, white and blue crepe paper. A tree, 
representing a cherry tree, was placed in 
the center of the room with a hatchet 
at its base. The tree was decorated with 
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flags, cherries, hatchets, ete. At the very 
top of the tree, a flag was stationed. At- 
tached to these hatchets, flags and cher- 
ries with long red ribbons were the for- 
tunes. Each child selected the one she 
wanted, pulled it and her fortune came 
from some concealed place in the tree. 


The first game was a cherry race. The 
object was to see who could go around 
the cherry tree the fastest three. times 
while balancing a red marble on a fork 
without touching it with the other hand. 


Next came the puzzle. A small envel-° 


ope containing a cardboard cherry tree 
cut up into small pieces was given to 
each child. The one who put hers to- 
gether first received a 
prize. —Fhe prize was a 
large red and white stick 
of candy with a blue rib- 
bon neck tie and a blue 
crepe paper hat. After 
this, the children with 
their teacher as the leader, 
did the’ Virginia reel. 


The refreshments were 
simple but the children 
enjoyed them. They had 
cherry punch and hatchet 
and cherry tree shaped 
cookies. The hatchet cook- 
ies were covered with red 
and white icing. The cher- 

y tree cookies were cov- 
ered with red to repre- 
sent cherries. To make the punch, she got 
a big bottle of cherry fruit juice and a 
small bottle of cherries. She mixed the 
juice with thin syrup and put the cher- 
ries into the mixture. 

When the children went home, they de- 
clared to,their parents that they had had 
the best time in their lives and that they 
had the best teacher in the world. The 
teacher enjoyed it as much as the children 
and it cost her only a little work and 
$4.20. 


| FRESH LINEN AND THE FARM 
| PAY DAY 
n HAT! throwing that shirt into 
the wash? Why, you could wear 
it another day.” Now, that is the way 
one mother thoughtlessly discouraged her 
son’s pride: in his personal appearance. 
She did not realize that pride in appear- 
ance is an outward sign of self respect 
and that both are likely to lead to pride 
in good lessons and later good everything 
else. 








“My goodness,” someone says, “I’d do 





nothing but hang over a wash tub and 
ironing board all week if I let my hus- 
band and all the children wear all the 
fresh clothes they want.” And she is 
right, everlastingly right. A farm woman 
has enough to do without back breaking 
hours washing clothes. Her vitality is 
necessary to a happy home and well fed 
and cared for husband and children. 


There are three methods of keeping 
the family in fresh linen and well pressed 
clothes, whether they be of gingham and 
khaki or lawn and tweed. 


A colored woman to do the washing is 
one way. .Another and better way is to 
send the clothes to the laundry in town. 
“Thriftless!” you  ex- 
claim. Nonsense. Just 
balance your loss from 
days in bed and the 
money spent on medicine 
against the laundry bill 
and see which is the 
higher. 

A third way is an in- 
vest ment in stationary 
tubs, running water and 
drain, a washing machine, 


an electric iron. 

Filling the wash line 
is a good step toward 
filling the pay envelope 
on those-many pay days 
on the farm which we are 
all trying to bring about. No, fine feath- 
ers do not make fine birds, exactly, but 
helping husband and children to look as 
successful and substantial as we wish 
them to be goes a long way toward mak- 
ing them so. It sounds like a paradox 
to say that the way to do it is for the 
husband to help the wife to help the hus- 
band to get the equipment to make the 
husband well groomed. 


| SHE ADOPTED A LITTLE GIRL | 


OSE Ellen has been our adopted 

daughter nearly .six years. We 
brought her from the Children’s Home, 
Greensboro, N. C., when she was 11 years 
old. In every respect she has been an all 
around normal girl. She is loved and re- 
spected by all who know her. To give 
her up would mean about the same as 
giving up one of the other children since 
we have adopted her. I often wonder 
why so many homes are lonely when there 
are so many of these children that need 
a home. 








MRS. F. V. HARRIS. 





an ironing machine and 


OU may be in danger of the 

disease of neglect (Pyorrhea) 
even though your mirror reveals 
teeth of flashing whiteness. 

Pyorrhea, ignoring the teeth and 
attacking the gums, swoops down 
on the unwary. And as a penalty 
for neglect, 4 out of 5 after forty, 
and thousands younger, surrender 
precious health to this foe. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist twice each year. And morn- 
ing and night, every day, use For- 
han’s. It keeps teeth -clean, and 
restores their whiteness without 
the use of harsh abrasives. Also it 
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Teeth are whiter 


STILL .. 


they are only as 
Healthy as the Gums 


helps keep gums firm and healthy 
—the best protection against the 
attack of dread Pyorrhea. 

Forhan’s for the Gums is de- 
signed for the job. Get into the 
good habit of using this dentifrice 
morning and night. And massage 
your gums daily with Forhan’s, 
following directions in booklet 
that comes with tube. In tubes, 
35c and 60c. If your druggist has 
n6ne in stock write us for free trial 
tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





Reference Special Feb. 18th Watch For It! 





PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





3258—Flattering Neckline. — Designed in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
3241—One-piece Apron.—Designed in sizes 
small, medium and large. The medi- 








40-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

3209—Simple Styling.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 


um size requires 1% yards 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 


yards of 40-inch material. 











This new Spring Style Book is yours 
Free! One copy is reserved here for 
you—waiting for you to send for.-it. 


Styles Approved by Seven Cities 
Lane Bryant’s seven Large Retail Stores 
give us a complete opportunity to see 
exactly what the most stylish women 
are wearing. The Style Store of Lane 
Bryant, in Fifth Avenue’s shopping cen- 
tre, caters exclusively to New York’s 
best dressed women. And so your 
Lane Bryant Style Book brings you 
all that Fifth Avenue approves. 


Lane Bryant Sizes 


Lane Bryant garments are not merely 
larger sizes—but are re-designed styles, 
re-proportioned not only to fit, but to 
slenderize the stout figure. Every woman 
of full figure, every stout miss, should 
see for herself the new beauty that comes 
with Lane Bryant Styles. . . Send for your 
free copy of this book. Save money on 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, Hats, Shoes and all 
accessories. One copy is yours FR 


fane Rryant * 


Address Dept. 152, 39th STREET AT FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








Slenderizing Fashions 
for Stout Women 
and Misses if 

Sizes 36 to 58 Bust 


Retail Stores: New York, Brooklyn, Chicego, Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia 
SENN CO MCE OEE ERNE LAN cng AIR SIL 


‘This new Style Book 
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A Sensational Offer! 
Only $1.00 and you 
thefamous21-Jewel Studebaker 
Watch direct from factory. Bal. 
ance in easymonthly payments! 

Lowest prices ever nam 
on similar quality. You save 
30% to 


50%. DOWN 


21 JEWEL-Extra Thin 


The Insured Watch 


Ladies’ Bracelet Watches, Men’s Strap Watches. 
Diamonds and , ae also sold on easy payments. 
a company is directed by the Studebaker Family 
f South Bend, known throughout the world for 
thepe-quarters of a century of fair dealing. 100,000 
satisfied customers. Send cou at once for full 
articulars of our amazing offer. Studebaker 21- 


ewel es have 8 adjustments—heat, cold, 
iscechronism and 6 positions. An insurance policy is 
given free—insuring the watch for your lifetime! 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 
ails wilt ho-tnn ‘ x “. i beeatiful. an a 
below. ape ifcent, new w Art Beau’ 7 eagee sand 
Sty dates Reaches bit ma: Woes Ts 





Powers ‘Offer: Watch Chain FREE £ 
To those who write at once for free Catalog we willin- 
clude patticulars of our s jal offer of an exquisite 
Watch Chain free. by ‘er is for a limitedtime 7/1 
only. Send coupon at once—before it expires. j 


Studebaker Watch Co. 4 
Directed by the Studebaker Family—three- &/ 
quarters of a century of fair dealing 
WATCHES — DIAMONDS — JEWELRY 
Dept 1997 South Bend,Ind. ¢ 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ont. 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON !: 


STUDEBAKER WATCH © 
ged ravy, bang 


Please our free Catal oye of Advance 
Watch styles 8 cattedlere of your $1 down offer 


Fr) Please send me Jewelry Catalog free. 


























Clean Fast Threshing 
MAKES BIG PROFITS 


The Farquhar “Junior” Thresher is de- 
signed for the individual farmer and Com- 
munity Threshing. Built on same prin- 
ciples as large threshers which have made 
big money for thousands of threshermen. 
Equipped with every modern facility to 
save labor and do fast, clean threshing of 
any kind of grain. Light in weight, Per- 
fect Runnin Balance, uiver Shaking 
Shoe, Long Life, High Efficiency and Large 
Capacity. Operated by Tractor. 

Let us show you how you too can thresh 
your own crops cheaper and make big 
money threshing for your neighbors. 
Many have paid for the Farquhar “Junior” 
out of the profits for the first year. 

We also build Engines, Boilers, Sawmills, 
Hay Balers, Cider Presses and Farm Im- 
plements. 


Write Today for Catalogs. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 


Box 519 YORK, PA. 
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| UNCLE P-F.’S LETTER — | 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 


There won’t be a young folks’ de- 
partment next week as that issue is to be 
the annual Reference Special of The 
Progressive Farm- 
er, but week after 
next we’re coming 
back strong. The 
prize winners in 
our “rainy day” 
contest will be an- 
nounced and their 
letters printed. 
Names of all those 
winning honorable 
mention will also be printed. 

Have all of you 1928 club members 
gotten your projects started? Here’s 
wishing you luck. Don’t forget to start 
your record book and to keep it neatly 
and accurately until the project is com- 
pleted. 

One of the best sets of its kind we 
have seen is a series of bird pictures in 
natural colors issued by the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co., New York City. The 
pictures are free. If you're really inter- 
ested in birds, you'll find them a valuable 
addition to your bird library. 

Won't you be my valentine? 

UNCLE P. F. 


| BUILDING FOUR GOOD SHIPS 


LUB work was first organized in my 

community, by the county agent in 
1922, The first year there were only 
eight members enrolled, carrying of corn, 
soybean and poultry projects. The next 
year there were 24 members enrolled, 
with bread, sewing and tobacco added to 
the list of projects. That year we were 
fortunate indeed in having not only a 
county agent, but a home demonstration 
agent as well to aid us in our work. It 
was a bunch of enthusiastic boys and 
girls, working together for the good of 
themselves and their community. We 
have tried to improve each year in every- 
thing we do. 

In addition to carrying on our project 
work, we meet once a month to put on 
programs and learn what each member 
is doing. These programs or meetings 
help from a social as well as a literary 
standpoint. The club elects new officers 
each year to carry on the work. No offi- 
cer is allowed to hold an office more 
than one year, in order to give every 
member a chance. Special programs are 
given on holidays such as Washington’s 
Birthday, Arbor Day and many others. 


Enrertainments are given to raise 
money to help send delegates to the dis- 
trict and state agricultural short courses. 
We have paid half the expense of each 
member attending the short courses ev- 
ery year and all members, except one, 
that have ever been on roll have attended 
either the state or district short course. 














Each member exhibits his or her work, 


at fairs, and we have won many prizes. 
We have also put up a club booth at the 
district fair three years in succession 
and won a prize each year. Besides ex- 
hibiting work at state and district fairs, 
a club fair was held last year and a nice 
display of project work was shown. 

A club picnic is held annually for the 
members to have a good time. In 1925 
we won the championship banner for be- 


ing the best club in the state, the highest . 


honor any club ¢an receive. 

Club work in my community has helped 
us develop the four “ships” of which we 
have often heard: Ownership, Citizen- 
ship, Partnership, and Leadership. It has 


taught the girls in room improvement 
work how to improve their room and 
make it attractive at the least possible 
expense. In the bread work it has taught 
them how to improve standards of home 
baking. In sewing work it has taught 
them how to select materials, tell the 
color and kind of dresses we should wear 
and how to buy at the least cost. The 
boys’ work has taught and is teaching 
them better methods of farming. 

I think every community should have 
a 4-H club. 

ALMA G. WHITTINGTON. 
Amelia County, Va. 


| EARNING WHILE LEARNING 








E EARNS while he lenten.” one a: 
the objectives of instruction in vo- 
cational agriculture, is well exemplified 
in the supervised practice work of Luther 
Revere, a student of vocational agricul- 
ture in the Syringa High School, Mid- 
dlesex County, Virginia. 
One of the enterprises selected in his 





LUTHER REVERE 
Here he is busy gathering White Stone to- 
matoes from his one and one-tenth acre patch 
from which he made a profit of $118.50. 


program for the past year was the pro- 
duction of 1 1-10 acres of White Stone 
tomatoes. Four hundred and thirty-five 
bushels of marketable tomatoes were har- 
vested from this acreage. When these 
tomatoes were sold to a local cannery 
for 40 cents per bushel, the totah returns 
amounted to $174. The cost of producing 
the crop, including seed, fertilizer, hired 
labor, and rent of land was $55.50. This 
left Luther a labor income of $118.50 for 
the hours he devoted to the crop. 

“Next to a good season, I attribute my 
success to (1) careful preparation and 
planning, (2) good cultivation, and (3) 
the use of a part of the fertilizer as a top- 
dresser,” Luther said. Three fourths of 
the fertilizer was sowed in the row and 
the remainder used for top-dressing about 
30 days after the plants were set out. 


T. V. DOWNING. 
| DID YOU EVER PLAY THIS? | 


F ALL the things which came to our 

house at Christmas time this little 
homemade game which cost but a frac- 
tion of other gifts, has been the most 
popular. I am sure it will be a long time 
beforé you will tire of it. Even father 
and mother like to try it. There is no 
chance for argument or cheating. It is 
not a “luck” game. It takes skill and a 
quick eye, 

Make a board fifteen inches square. We 
made ours from two 7%-inch planed 
boards each fifteen inches long and fas- 
tened together by two strips running 
across the back. Lay your board off in 
fifteen squares each way, each square: an 








inch wide, like a checker-board. Now 
with a brace and bit drill a hole in the 
center of each square just large enough 
to take in the largest size roofing tack. 
You know they have big heads. Then 
over your whole board apply a coat of 
varnish stain. We used cherry stain 
from the ten-cent store and the heavy 
black lead pencil lines show through the 
stain beautifully. 


Now paint a different color each of four 
groups of thirty-five roofing tacks. Ours 
are red, green, white, and black. We just 
used odds and ends of paint we had. We 
drove the nails into scrap boards to hold 
them while we painted the tops. These 
tacks are used for men. Either two, three, 
or four can play. The game is for each 
person playing in his turn to try to get 
five tacks of his color in a row either 
straight or diagonally across the boa-d. 

tee. he. 
Uncle P. F. Says.—I haven’t made one 
of these boards and played the game, but 

I just have an idea that you or I either 


would find hours of fun and entertain- 
ment in it. 


ORATORICAL CONTEST FOR | 
YOUNG FOLKS | 


A “NATIONAL Oratorical Contest on 
Outlaw-War Treaties,” with final 
selections of winners to be made in May 
of this year, is open to boys and girls 
under 19 years of age. Awards for win- 
ners in community and state contests have 
also been provided. Three prizes totaling 
$1,000 are offered national winners. If 
interested, get your -teacher, minister, 
newspaper editor, young folks’ leader, or 
someone else to write immediately to the 
committee in charge, National Oratorical 
Contest on Outlaw-War Treaties, 532 
Seventeenth St. N. W., Washington, 
ES oe 


IBASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS! 


“Shoot!” But Not Always 


] SAID in beginning this series of ar- 
ticles that the importance of goal 
shooting was often overemphasized. I 
want to repeat that now in spite of the 
fact that fast, accurate passing teams do 
lose some games because of poor shoot- 
ing. We lost a close game just a few 
weeks ago because of poor shooting. We 
outpassed our opponents the entire game. 
The point I want to get over to you is 
that too often we put too much time on 
goal shooting practice and too little on 
passing, pivoting, and teamwork. 


But the ability to make shots good is 
highly important. Points count. There 
are these eight suggestions I want to 
make :— 

1. Learn to “arch” your shots—that is, to 
shoot high. As one player of long experience 
said to me not long ago: “I was always 
toid that the basket is the biggest over the 
top.” It was just another way of saying 
that the high, arched shot, coming down al- 
most directly over the rim of the basket, has 
the best chance of going in. 

2. Forget about putting fancy twists on the 
bal!. Do your “english” in the classroom, not 
on the basketball court. 


3. Shoot “clean” from in front of the bas- 
ket—that is, shoot directly for the basket. 
From the sides of the court “bank” shots 
are generally best. Different coaches may 
give slightly different instructions as to 
where “clean” shots should end and “bank” 
shots begin but their instructions won’t vary 
greatly. 

4. Practice shooting from all parts of the 
court. ! 

5. Make your shots aimed shots. It’s much | 
better to pass than to make aimless, reck- 
less, “hope” shots. 

6. Make your shots in practice just as fast 
as you have to make them in an actual 
game. Otherwise you may get a lot of prac- 
tice that won’t do you any good. 














into the habit of making shots and t 





7. Follow your shots. Too many players 9 e , 
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waiting stock still to see if the ball goes in. 
“Dead shots’? don’t make ’em all good and 
a good big part of the scoring comes from 
driving in hard for the ball and another shot 
when the first one is missed. 


8. If you like to do a lot of star shooting 
from the center of the court, just do a little 
observing for a few games and see how 
many of such shots add to the score. An 
extra long shot is sometimes an excellent 
bit of strategy but that sort of play won’t 
do for common use. 

Next week is our Reference Special 
but week after next I shall have some- 
thing té say about teamwork and sports- 
manship. ALEXANDER NUNN. 


-— 


[ SOMETHING TO MAKE | 
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Dandy Holder for Small Twine Ball 


HE ball of small twine can cause a 
lot of aggravation. Take an un- 
used flower pot; turn it upside down 
- in its saucer, the ball 
under it, and the end 
of the string through 
the small hole in the 
bottom of the pot as 
shown. You can 
move or place it any- 
where you wish and 
it will always be 
convenient and ready. 
No more hunting, rewinding, or mad dives 
after it. 


; QUALLA 4-H CLUB WINS | 
| 














HIGH PRIZES 


HE Qualla Club won the silver tro- 

phy cup offered by the Sylva Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the best all around 
work done by any organized Four-H club 
in Jackson County, N. C., according to a 
report from C. W. Tilson, county agent. 
Wayne Ferguson of the Qualla Club also 
won the Four-H club ring for the best 
work done by any individual. Mr. Tilson 
says that though the year 1927 was only 
the second year of organized club work 
in the county, unusually good records 
were made. There were 109 members in 
the six communities so organized. About 
$40 in cash prizes was distributed to vari- 
ous club members as a reward for their 
efforts last year. 


ASK ME ANOTHER si 


Answers on Page 24 
HAT is the average length of the rail- 
road haul for a carload of lumber? 


2. What is the nation’s annual freight bill 
for hauling lumber? 














3. If the South fails to reforest its lands 
suitable for timber growing, where must we 
go for our lumber supply? 

4. How many pounds are in a long ton? 

5. What per cent of butter is butterfat? 

6. What is a dynamometer? 

7. What color is commonly supposed to 
make bees angry? 

8. How many teeth has a cow in the front 
of the upper jaw? 

9. What length of time is required for the 
development of rabies in a dog that has been 
bitten by a rabid animal? 


10. What is the per cent of tenancy in the 
United States? 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN——Sopsright, 1928, by 
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SS you do anything bad ever’body sees 
tt, but if you're bein’ good so’s you can 
ask for a nickel nobody don’t notice it.” 
NTL Ss awful hard to set still in church 
tf you've been playing with your dog an’ 
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TheAveryAutomaticTractor Disc Har- 
row is designed on revolutionary prin- 
ciples. It is the first and only harrow 
which can, by a simple pull of the trip 
rope, be thrown from working to trans- 
port position—or transport to working 
position. The disc gangs are angled or 
straightened in this simple manner— 
without stoppingor backingthetractor. 


The automatic shifting device of the 
AveryAutomatic Disc Harrowissimple, 
dependable and rugged. Power for shift- 
ing the gangs is derived through the 
rotation of a cast wheel located between 
the gangs. This wheel runs idle, practi- 


AVERY 





(Established 1825) 
Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


DISC HA 





Shifts gangs while in motion! 


cally in a floating position, except when 
the gangs are being adjusted. The in- 
stant the trip rope is pulled, engaging 
the clutch of the shifting mechanism, 
the wheel moves backward into contact 
with the ground, and by means of the 
chain and sprocket method, throws the 
gangs into either working or transport 
position, as desired. It is never-failing 
in action and so simply and sturdily 
built as to never need attention. 

This means better and faster work. 
You also gain other important advan- 
tages by using this Avery Harrow,which 
any Avery dealer will be glad toexplain. 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. Louisville, Kentucky 


AUTOMATIC TRACTOR 


RROWS 
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WYATTS CARDEN GUIDE 





A complete garden book that will help every 
garden lover to garner a bounteous return. 
Flowers, Vegetables, Field Seed, and Nur- 
sery Stock; their care and cultivation are 
included in Wyatt’s 1928 Garden Guide. 


Mail Post Card with 
Your Name and Address 
For Your Free Copy 


JOBPR WYATT & SONS CO. 
+... DEPENDABLE SEEDS 


Pleasé™.... 
send me “ss 


FREE COPY ~-... ESTABLISHED 
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BUY NOW ‘ciricc’ FREE 
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Save 


PLUMBING 


407 HEATING | 
“WATER SYSTEMS 





We quote the very lowest prices and give the high- 

pet po ah cal Full iS ieeeation on all utrements. 

pega: YOUR OWN WORK. Tools leaned. Write us 
y for money-saving catalog. We supply everything. 

B. KAROL & SONS CO. 8% &., Keazte 
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WE GUARANTEE Progressive 
Farmer Advertising Reliable 


If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscrib- 
er says: ‘I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transac- 


to us within thirty 
from date of order, 


we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to 


if such loss result 


from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our ad- 
vertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling 





reliable b 
patrons, however; nor does 








houses and their 
this guarantee cover 


advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investi- 
gate land before purchasing. 














REFERENCE 





SPECIAL 


FEBRUARY 18th 
WATCH FOR IT! 

















LLs 


Extra money and lots of it can be harvested from your timber with 
a Vance Saw Mill outfit. Saw your neighbor’s timber too; all in 
spare time when regular crops are gathered. Keep your timber 
thinned out and give smaller trees a chance to grow. Cut full 
grown trees that will never be worth more. One average tree sawed 


price the year "round. You don’t need to know anything about 
sawmilling to operate a Vance. Write for our free book that tells 
facts. Your name on a post card will bring it. 


JAVANCE COMPANY 
WINSTON SALEM N.C. 


VANC 








Preferred since 1994 
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der — just baking powder! 


would be easy. 


erste 


Bakin 


Emagen ne: 


world. 


aa 


extra <<Orr fe 
ingredient 


It isn’t so hard to make as pow- 


that 
were all we had to do, our work 


But when we make Snow King 
Powder, we go a lot further 
than that. We use an extra ingredient 
that makes all the difference in the 


That extra ingredient is nothing 
more or less than a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems of pa- 
tient, hard-working women who are 
striving fora greater measure of health 
and happiness and well-being for their 


THE SNOW KING BAKING POWDER CoO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


bs 


loved ones in homes all over the land. 

Mrs. Louise Lillard, President of 
our company, is a woman who un- 
derstands these things, and it is she 
who provides this priceless extra in- 
gredient which enables Snow King to 
lighten the task and make possible 
the splendid results that women strive 
for when they toil over hot ovens. 

If you will write to Mrs. Lillard 
she will be glad to send you a copy 
of her Cook Book containing more 
than 300 delightful recipes and many 
practical suggestions for better and 
easier baking. 












































Red, Alsike and 
Sapling Clovers 


Origin Verified by the U. S. 
Government. Each lot has at- 
tached official certificates that absolutely 
identify the locality in which grown, 

Wood’s Trade Mark Brand, for 50 years, 
has been the standard of quality. Seed 
bought under this brand are the most de- 
pendable that can be procured. 


Every bag of Red, Sapling and Al- 
sike Clovers we ship is accom- 
panied by the official cer- 
tificate giving absolute 
assurance as to origin. 








Flower Seed Collection 
Offer appears 

on page 4. 

Use the coupon or 
send postcard. 

















will makeProfits 
better in 
1928 




























Enjoy These New 
Improved Varieties 


Make This Year's Garden Better 


Wood's Norduke Wilt - Resistant Tomato. 
A blight-proof variety that will produce 
an abundant yield of smooth, meaty fruit 
of good size. 
Hollybrook Luscious Cantaloupe—A can- 
taloupe that for flavor and size combined 
is king of all melons. Often weighs 15 to 
20 lbs. Flavor equal to Honey Dew melon. 
Wood's Early Wonder Beet—Sweet, 
tender and crisp. Earliest of all 
globe-shaped beets. Deep 
blood red in color and 
of a nice size. 
You will find these 
fully described and 
pictured in Wood's 
1928 Catalog. 

















Do You 


Know w 


The crop that pays con- 

stant dividends—that cannot 
be overproduced? See page 55 
of catalog. 


The. economical pasturage crop 
that fattens sheep without grain—ready 
in six to eight weeks from sowing? See page 67. 


What flowers to grow for borders and bedding, 6 to 
12 inches and 1 to 2 feet high—for pots, porch boxes 
and baskets—those best for cut flowers? Page 40. 


Wood’s catalog tells these interesting things and 
about tried and tested seed of high quality and 
strong vitality. Write for your copy. It’s free. 


a 








T. W. Wood & Sons 


30 S. 14th Street, Richmond, Va. 


Please send me free, Catalog with Planter’s Time Table. 


“(Name) 





The Progressive Farmer 








Heavy Planting of Spring Oats 
Advised 


HE severe cold weather of Janu- 

ary seriously damaged the small 
grain crop of the state. Oats were 
damaged more than other grains, 
though the wheat crop has also been 
hurt badly. In some cases, oats 
sowed with vetch were almost en- 
tirely destroyed. It is estimated that 
the oat crop is damaged nearly 50 
per cent. As a result, P. H. Kime, 
plant breeder of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, advises the heavy 
sowing of spring oats in February. 











| NOT ALL DOGS DESERVE | 
| VEST’S EULOGY 


L i 





WAS sorry to see “Senator Vest’s 

Eulogy to the Dog” so prominently 
displayed in The Progressive Farmer re- 
cently. It reads as though he was talk- 
ing for a price, and had the price been 
offered from the opposite side, no doubt 
he could and would have orated just as 
eloquently and sympathetically to the 
contrary. 

Most dog-cases get into court because 
of deeds of prowling dogs upon other 
people’s property, often to its destruction, 
especially livestock, and most dog-ques- 
tions are too mooted to justly broadcast 
a paid defense of the prowling dog. 

I have seen hyena-ish dogs so thick 
around a stinking carcass as to have the 


| buzzards run to the treetops, and quite 


likely dogs are now mainly responsible 
for the widespread cholera losses of pigs 
now prevalent in this section. 


I have been used to dogs for a good 
many years and know that there is as 
much difference in dogs as there is in 
men, and most men seem satisfied that 
some men need hanging. A dog is a good 
thing in its place; so is calomel, and mor- 
phine, and cocaine, fire, and many other 
things not allowed to run loose. I be- 
lieve greatly in your ability to pick out 
the “ifs and ands” in a mooted question, 
and would certainly like to see you do 
this with Senator Vest’s article as apply- 
ing to all dogs. 





| aT 
| THE GRANGE IN VIRGINIA | 

HE National Grange has decided to 

offer to Virginia farmers the oppor- 
tunity of affiliating with this, the oldest 
national farm organization. Dr. Meade 
Ferguson, formerly editor of the South- 


| ern Planter, has been made state deputy 


in charge of the organization of local 
granges. There are now approximately 
250 members in Virginia and during the 
past year locals were started in Fairfax, 
Prince William, and Shenandoah coun- 
ties, under the direction of Mark Turner, 
master of Fairfax County, Pomona, who 
has been in charge of organization in 
Northern Virginia. Locals will be estab- 
lished in Charles City and New Kent 


counties within a few weeks. It is 
reported that the National Grange is 
very desirous of having Virginia the 


28th state in this organization, so ef- 
forts will be made to start locals in all 
counties where there are no other nat- 
ional farm organizations. 
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| IT’S THIS WAY | 


Answers to Questions on Page 23 


VER 700 miles. 
O 2. Almost 400 million dollars. 


3. Pacific 
4. 2,240. 
5. At least 80 per cent. 

6. A specially constructed machine by which 
the pulling power of horses may be accu- 
rately measured. 

7. Black. 

8. None. 

9. Incubation period extremely variable. Two 
weeks or even less, but in exceptional cases 
from six months to a year. 

10. About 38 per cent. 


coast. 





et this famous 


Ointment 
guard the 


Udder 
and 
Teats 

















Don’t allow quart after quart of milk to be 


held back by your cows because of some 
discomfort of the udder or teats. Go after the 
extra quarts by giving constant care to even 
the “little” hurts of these tender tissues. 


Bag Balm has wonderful healing power, 
remarkable ability to penetrate and restore 
the injured parts that make cows nervous 
and hard to milk. For all chaps, cracked 
teats, teats stepped on, inflammation of the 
udder, caked bag, bunches, cow pox, etc., 
Bag Balm brings relief with the first applica- 
tion. Complete healing is quickly brought 
about. 

Bag Balm is sanitary, clean, pleasant to 
use, and cannot taint the milk. Big 10-ounce 
package, only 60c and goes a long way. At 
feed dealers, general stores and druggists. 
Mailed postpaid if hard to obtain locally. 
Valuable booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles” sent free. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 





THE 
PEOPLE 


ae On ae = 


KARE 
DOES NOT COVER 


OUR GUARAN REAL ESTATE AD- 


VERTISING, BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING 


; Young Men \ 
| and Women | 


| 
| 














IF I offered YOU a job at $125.00 per 
month would YOU take it? THAT is 
just what we are doing for our GRAD- 
UATES. Why not let us place YOU? 


— a 


For full information, I 
Write 


ROBINSON’s _ || 
= 


BUSINESS COLLEGE || 


Spartanburg, South Carolina lb 


pit mos 
< “i I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big-—big pigs fat—save all 


the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat- 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One maa 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely eat- 
fied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Prese 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 249, Milwaukee, Wis- 


Sather Beds ire 














Writ Free Bi Book on 
tary Feather Beds, Pillows, Feathers and 
special low prices and h quality will surp’ pig 
All good: ads ered ieee direct from_ our factor: me 


s’ trial. tisfaction guaranteed. Now is 
te buy, get free an of feathers. 
* me Exelon and semel co. 


RI 
Dept. 
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a Hew Albany Box & Basket Co., Rex10¢,New Albany In4, 


February 11, 1928 


Would You Pitch 
Hay Wearing 









coat? 


Yet many a horse is 
: put through heavy 
: | fe field work withitslong 
S/ NS winter overcoat of 
e. hair. Dust settles un- 
der the hair, the horse sweats and lathers, seal- 
ing the pores of the skin, decreasing the effi- 
ciency of the horse 25%. 


sCLIP THEM! 


Chi ped horses and mules work better, look better, 
cel | tter. Will outwork the unclipped horse every 

time. Thoroughlycleaned in h: 

clean an unclipped horse. You'll get more work 

from clipped horses. _ ‘ 

Aclipping machine ~ pays for itself. Use it 
toclip milk cows also. Cli cows give more milk, 
clean milk, better milk. Clipping is easy, inexpen- 
sive and profitable. | é 

At yourdealers or writefor free illustrated catalog. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE.SHAFT CO. 
Dept.327, 5656 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


METAL 


EDWARDS Roors 


Py by ay Le), (ej 7 i tele) Gia gd x. | 


i\ Um celt 
SON EY 


Edwards Metal 
roofing, shingles, 
Spanish tile, sid- 
ings, ready-made 
garages and farm 
buildings, are rust- 
proof, fire - proof, 
lightning - proof. Last 
i, ft three times as long as or- 
| dinary kind. Quality in ev- 
q ery detail. Styles and types for 
every purpose. Easy and economical 
to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. 

We are the world’s largest manulacturers of sheet 
metal building materials. We control every op- 
eration from the raw metal to the finished product. 
You can buy from us at manufacturer’s prices and 
termediate — 


Roofing 
No. 174 or for Garage Book. 
Books an The EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Estimates 224-274 Butter St, Cincinnati, 0. 
























































Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 

. one-half teaspoonful to 

each gallon of cream 

D and out of your churn 
. comes butter of Golden 


June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
= tles cost only 35 cents 
at drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


Incubators 


1928 ion 
and Brooders “tae czy 
We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out aline of 


new type incubators. with six of the greatest im- 
Provements made in 50 . Belcite walls, ten 








lating safety lam i 
, p. New type egg trayin which 
ees arei nstantly turned, deep nursery , egg tester. 
er Or my free book, **The New Day in Hatch- 
one, It shows the new inventions, the incubators, 
~ to 2400 Egg sizes, Hot-Water, Oil, and Coal 
Yeooders. 80 to 1000 chick sizes—as| ow as $6.95. 
= uu raat, afford to continue in old ways. Hatch 
Bal ertile egg. Write me today. J. V. Rohan, Pres, 
e City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 












Free Catalog! Sh 
| a 
Basket Factory in the 















'HOW MASTER FARMERS MAKE! 
| COTTON PAY | 


(Concluded from page 3) 
fertilizer to start off the crop quickly and 
keep it fruiting rapidly. This involves 





| several side applications of quickly avail- 


able nitrogen (and sometimes extra 
amounts of potash on lands inelined to 
rust). Successful cotton production dur- 
ing wet years (which are always bad boll 
yveevil years) is impossible without intel- 
ligent weevil control and side applications 
of fertilizer. 

4. The maintenance of soil fertility by 
rotation and the application of stable 
manure. 

5. Good stands. Millions of acres of 
cotton land have less than one-fourth of 
the optimum number of plants per acre, 
and it is impossible to produce maximum 
yields under most conditions with less 
than 10,000 plants per acre, and even 
20,000 plants on the lighter land and with 
short staple types of cotton are usually 
not too many. 

6. Intelligent farm management which 
is on the job all the time and which does 
each necessary task promptly. Cotton 
growing under present conditions requires 
close and expert attention at all times. It 
is my judgment that most farmers who 
fail do so because they have not be- 
come specialists in the production of some 
crop or group of crops and because they 
neglect or delay essential work such as 
weevil control. 

7. I find that most farmers operating 
the tenant system do not give their ten- 
ants sufficient advice, encouragement and 
direction. Our tenants work under the 
absolute control of our farm managers 
and we find the tenant system thus 
handled quite satisfactory. 

8. One of the serious handicaps to 
profitable cotton production has been the 
lack of markets which would pay proper 
premiums for high grades, good charac- 
ter, and extra staple. Thus farmers have 
been discouraged to improve the charac- 
ter and quality of their crops. Fortun- 
ately, however, this condition, due to the 
work of the coGperative associations and 
an awakening conscience in cotton dealers 
and mill executives, seems to be passing. 
Much still remains to be done in this line, 
but the intelligent farmer can now gen- 
erally secure a fair premium on cotton 
which is worth a premium. 

(In answer to the first question, these 
master cotton growers emphasized the 
main things to which they attributed their 
most important successes; answers to the 
second question brought out some impor- 
tant mistakes to be avoided; in the above 
answers to the third question five men 
give 32 suggestions of highly important 
rules not covered or only partially cover- 
ed under the first and second heads. Three 
of these suggestions relate to preparation 
and cultivation of the land, three are de- 
voted to seed, and 3 relate to planting, 
but it is significant that 12, the largest 
number of all, relate to the land itself 
and its fertility. 

( This indicates beyond controversy what 
these master cotton growers regard as 
the great essential of all—a productive 
soil. Their successes were not won in a 
day. Through all the years of their striv- 
ing, sotl-building has been the controlling 
factor in carrying through to_the winning 
end every other rule they have practiced. 
By practicing the same means of produc- 
ing high yields at low cost, others have 
succeeded in growing cotton at a profit; 
and what others have accomplished we 
too can accomplish if we diligently apply 
the same methods. Why can we not use 
these experiences of master cotton grow- 
ers to make our pay day check from the 
cotton crop look better than it ever has 
before?) 
Editor’s Note.—Next week we issue our 
Farm Business Reference Special and all 
regular features will be omitted, but week 
aiter next, February 25, Mrs. Hutt will 
discuss “Rules for Success in Producing, 
Preparing for Market, and Marketing 


,”” as the next article in our 
1928 “Pay Day” series. 
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Raising Chicks 


with only one-quarter the usual losses 



























































































ONE thousand White Leghorn chicks were bought from a com- 
mercial hatchery and equally divided into four pens. All had the 
same housing and care and the same feed, except that two of the 
pens (500 chicks) received Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and the 
other two pens (500 chicks) did not. 

The test began when chicks were one week old and continued 
seven weeks. Death losses are shown below. 


Death losses week by week 











"ee a oe : 
rc 1icKSs -a- 7 | 
Ist week 7 deaths 9 deaths Bow ae ooo 
2nd week 1 death 5 deaths cnick losses i 
3rd week 2 deaths 5 deaths 2 lV, % 
4th week 1 death 5 deaths i 
Sth week 0 deaths 4 deaths Non-Pan-a-ce-a 
6th week 1 death 5 deaths chick losses 
7th week 0 deaths 14 deaths 9% | 
Totals 12 deaths 47 deaths { 





Note that seven Pan-a-ce-a chicks died the first week, before Pan-a-ce-a 
could be effective. During the last six weeks only five Pan-a-ce-a chicks 
died, while over seven times as many, or 38 non-Pan-a-ce-a chicks, died. 

A 10% loss up to 8 weeks old is counted exceptionally good. In this test 
the Pan-a-ce-a chick losses were only 214% for the seven weeks, and only 
1% for the last six weeks, when Pan-a-ce-a had an opportunity to function. 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Costs little to use Pan-a-ce-a. One 2-lb. broiler will pay for all the Pan-a-ce-a 
200 chicks will require for 60 days 








Research Farm, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 





















PEACH f° a1 4 => 
APPLE [REES.. 
Small or Lots by Express, Freight or Porcel Po 

Drasmentel Trees Vines Shrabe. Cetalog in colors FRER 
TENN. MURSERY CO., Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TENs. 


POWER MILKER 


COMPLETE ‘sa S22 
Milk 2 to 4 cows at a time—13 to 40 an hoar-.' 
Clean, convenient. Easy to use. Sold on 
days Free Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Comes With 2 H. P. Engine or Electric 
unerated—no installation 









































: trust you.We pay the Freight 
‘undreds of other Premiums: Furniture, Rues, 
a v7earing Apparel, ete., or big Cash Commission. You 
can alsosoll Household WRITE TODAY Ce 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
RIVERSIDE 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS «: 


Continue to lead all others’ in quality, the result of 
ars of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
oa in egg laying contests. Instead of advancing 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. O. D. 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 
SOUTHERN ACCLIMATED 


RUN 5 Chicks & Cockerels 


We wien gone direct tothe world’s 


pomen¥ 
ee Soar Ev hick 
and egg we sell will be 100% pure - 
in this unequal 
phis 320. acre 

















Reg. U. 8. 











jogue Is an eye-opener. 
DRUMM. EGG FARMS HATTIESBURG.MISS. 


SE Creme C.0.D. CHICK OFFER 


Pay the postman when you 

get your chicks. Purebred se- 
lected stock with fine breed type 
and laying ability. Big Catalog Free. 








Write for our illustrated catalog which 
4 tells all about our chicks and our C.O.D. 


Plan of shipment. Write today. 
We also furnish 2 and 6 weeks old ehicks. 
4. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 25, Ottawa, 0 








COCOLAMUS HUSKY CHICKS 


C. White and Brown Leghorns. $5. 2s $6. 80 $12. 00 
75 


Rss TROON oo cccdecccscceses 7.5 14.00 3 
Single Comb Reds ............. 37 . 30 14.00 
Mixed or Broilers ............. 2.75 5.50 9.008 


100% live delivery guaranteed, parcel post prepaid. 

Order from this ad or write for special prices on 
500 and 1,000 lots. Free circular. 

COCOLAMUS POULTRY FARM 


amus, Pa. 


CHICKS 
A 20 DAYS 
-~ TRIA 


nanTes. 
safe w: No oe ee ae ao “ 
ted. & 












'e 30 days to make sure 


STATE HATCHERY, Box 529, Butter, Me. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 


Steck blood tested and lneported by N. C. Dept. 
Agri. PEDIGREED MALES used in our pens ex- 
from hens with records 200-306. Hanson- 
foundation. Write for 





clusivel 
Tanere pas od reasonable. 
PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 


Howard Farm, Dunn, N.C. 











A Quality CHICKS 


All flocks carefully culled for strong, 

husky chicks and egg production. 

W. Leghorns (Ferris gS os 
ac. 


rite for Catalog. 
wy- HAR POULTRY FARM 


Box 153, Denton, Maryland 



















50,000 Weekly, Prepaid, 100% Live 
Guaranteed. All flocks culled. i 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns.$6,50 $12.00 $46.00 
a and Bd. Rocks, Bl. Minorcas 7,50 14.00 54.00 


Delivery 


ff Orpingtons and Buff Rocks. 8.00 15.00 58.00 
dl Island h seman and White Wyan. 8.00 15.00 58.00 
Se CE ans sn ose co pho baeses kek 8.50 16.00 62.00 
poe c_Glants ye Light Brahmas. ..12.50 4.09 94.00 

pa hesgnee seoccosccésisscese 3.00 50.00 


7.00 
Heavy. ‘Mixed, $12 ye 100. eer and Ends, %o per 100. 
Pekin Ducks, $ 100. Catalog in colors free. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 31, BUCYRUS, 0. 


SUNSHINE CHICKS thet LIVE ond GROW 
PT aN rugged chicks from blood tested pa- 
MATCKERIES 









Big 

rents having free range the year round. 
14 years ef satisfaction because custom- 
ers find Sunshine Chicks live and grow. 


Get our beautiful new catalog that tells all about these 
hatch and ship 


Set Te Calne fom bt LaF 25 > 
Ee 


profitable ~~ Learn how we breed, 
them. This is an eppertunity. Get the catalog. 
SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, R.R.4, CORYDON, 











500 1000 
Ferris Strain W. Leghorns a2 7. 4 sito 
Brown Leghorns 
Barred Rocks 





ap ae pelepaaage 


SUNIATA POULTRY FARM, "RICHFIELD, 





SHIPPED C. 0. 
to lay chicks of* all 


Lowest prices on bred 
leading varieties. Prompt 100% live delivery. 
free. Sunnyerest Hatcheries, Huntington, W. Va. 











BELLE BROWN, CONFEDER- 
ATE SMUGGLER 


(Concluded from page 10) 





the third year of the war is strikingly 
depicted in the following extract from 
one of the letters from that city to Belle 
3rown :— 

“Richmond, July 9, 1864. 


“Richmond is as usual. I suppose such 
surprise never was as would be experi- 
enced by the Yankees could they look in 
on the people here and see how perfectly 
calm they have been throughout this 
campaign. One would never suppose we 
were inhabitants of a ‘doomed city.’ All 
ar2 confident of-safety and have a firm 
reliance in the strength and determination 
of our army to conquer or die and never 
f6 allow ‘the foe to have possession of 
our beautiful capital. 


“Unalterable faith in our magnificent 
leader and in those others of lesser mag- 
nitude causes all to have a feeling of 
security that even the near approach of 
Mr. Grant cannot conquer.” 


A Reprimand 


“Richmond, August 16, 1864. 


“We hear every week from the boys. 
All were well a few days ago. Still in 
the valley. They were very eager to get 
farther on, but I shall be well contented 
if they remain where they are. Were 
Jack to see this remark he would give 
me another lecture. In his last letter he 
scored me severely for my lack of pa- 
triotism, and quoted a part of a letter he 
had just received from Mary to her 
brother and begged that I would emulate 
the example of so noble and true-hearted 
a girl! I confess her words were full 
of inspiration and calculated to incite the 
soldiers to heroic deeds; but if my patri- 
otism is measured by my desire for those 
I hold dear to go into battle, then I grant 
it is at an awfully low ebb. 

“I see no end of this war for a long 
time to come, and if McClellan is elected, 
I think there is greater reason to expect 
a continuance of it than if the incumbent 
were to remain. 
our foes. 

Funeral March 


“Today General Morgan’s remains were 
carried to Hollywood, there to rest until 
such time as they can be conveyed to his 
native state. Of course, you have read 
of how he was killed. Poor man! An- 
other victim! He lay in state at the 
capitol until 12 o’clock. The hearse was 
drawn by four white horses with black 
plumes and there were four plumes on 
the corners of the hearse. This is always 
the style for a general. His own horse, 
a white charger, followed immediately 
after the hearse. Then came the car- 
riages, and others on horseback. The 
band meanwhile discoursed sad, sweet 
strains.” 


Wedding Bells and Another Funeral 
March 


“Richmond, December 5, 1864. 


“The gay world here is bright with 
anticipated festivities incident not only to 
the season, but to tha many weddings 
that are to come off this winter. 
young lady has just told me that she 
has already been invited to ‘wait’ on 
12 couples. Tomorrow evening the first 
takes place and I hear ’tis to be a very 
brilliant affair. 


“This morning General Gracie’s re- 
mains were buried in Hollywood, the 
last resting place of so many noble ones 
of our land. He was attended by a large 
military procession, and had all honors 
due one of his rank given him. The 
poor woman is here with an infant three 
days old. We have almost daily to wit- 
ness the procession of those who have 
fallen victim to this unholy strife. ’Tis 
most melancholy and the music but deep- 
ens the sadness occasioned by the sight. 


Congress in Session—and the Bands 


Play 


“Richmond, in spite of this, looks gay 
and ‘busy. Congress, you know, is now 
in session. This also adds to the crowd 
now here. And always twice a week in 
the afternoon bands of music discourse 
their dulcet strains in the capitol grounds. 
Serenades are frequent, both vocal and 
instrumental. We now and then are 
honored with such attentions. But, oh! 
how I do wish we could all be together 


But we will not talk of 





again. No place is like our own dear 
section, 1f> people like those at home. 
“Dear Belle, Make a Bargain Next 


Time!” 


“You have no idea what enjoyment we 
had at the opening (of a blockade par- 
cel) today. And I shall, of course, be 
doubly interested when my own parcel 
comes. Dear Belle, when you again senda 
parcel make the bargain with our friend 
and then mention in your letter what he 
has promised to bring it for. The two 
last have cost immense sums. The last, 
$60; but still it is better to give it in 
Confederate money than any other. The 
amount of the parcel that came today 
would cost here $2,915, and many of the 
articles could not be bought here at any 
price. So’you can form an idea how we 
value everything, for prices go almost 
beyond conception.” 


“Anything We Can Get” 
“Richmond, March 25, 1865. 

“Dear Friend:— .... So just tell our 
dear timid friends to hand into yours or 
Mary’s hands all they can get together, 
all they don’t want for themselves, and 
I promise them they will make two peo- 
ple very grateful. Cousin H. and I are 
quite shocked at ourselves that we should 
be willing to take anything we can get. 
But really, if you could see our turnings 
and rejuvenating of old clothes, you 
would stretch your eyes in wonder. It is 
quite wonderful, jesting aside, to see how 
we do fix up what in other days we 
should have cast aside as unworthy our 
care. But each day prices rise here, and 
many articles of necessity are not to be 
had at any price. I must thank you 
for the very pretty net you sent me, which 
I will with pleasure wear for your sake. 


At Prayers With the President 


“The matrimonial mania exists to a 
fearful extent. Not even Lent has the 
power to arrest it. The excuse is ‘the 
times.’ 

“Our good rector is indefatigable in 
his labors. We have early services every 
day and on Sundays morning and even- 
ing. I wish, my dear Belle, you could be 
here to attend them, and to know, while 
the prayer for the President of the Con- 
federate States is being given and a 
hearty amen responded to it, that there 
he, the veritable, the good man, kneels 
also with us and offers with us the pray- 
ers for guidance in all things. 

“Yesterday, again the President added 
to his already great cares by standing 
sponsor for several of Mrs. Colonel 
Johnson’s little children, one of whom 
was named Albert Sydney for the hero 
who fell in the early stages of the war. 
So you see, to the rest of his great re- 
sponsibilities Mr. Davis adds that of 
godfather. St. Paul’s is crowded both 
mornings and evenings. 

Baptism of Winnie Davis 


“Yesterday week his little daughter 
Varina was baptised. You must not 
think I give a partial opinion when I 
say ‘twas one of the loveliest babies I 
have ever seen. And she behaved just as 
the young princess should have done— 
was dressed beautifully and was the ad- 
miration of the whole church, especially 
when she looked at her father and smiled, 
and then with the brightest expression 
looked first to one gallery and then to 
the other, as if to give all an opportunity 
she knew they wished to have of seeing 
her ladyship well. 

A Difference of Opinion 


“Of course, you know that regiments 
of colored individuals are being raised 
here. They are drilled on the capitol 
square every afternoon. I’ve seen them 
but once, the day they were marched 
here. There are conflicting opinions on 
this subject. Many advocate it warmly 
while others oppose it. But for the voice 
of our noble chieftain, General Lee, 
which was raised in its favor, I think 
there would have been high and angry 
contest between those for and against it. 
As it is, those who perchance would 
have opposed it to the bitter end now 
only lament the exigency of the case.” 


III.—Now Meet a “Lovely Gray- 
haired Lady” 


N THE gallery of a summer home 

in Dixie some years ago, I was one 
of a number of nieces, grandnieces, and 
nephews, who sat at the feet of the 
brave and daring Belle Brown (then a 
lovely gray-haired lady) and _ listened 
with eagerness to her war-time ¢xperi; 


. 
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ences in smuggling. Just one of this 
Southern girl’s brave adventures, which 
I heard the precious gray-haired lady re- 
late, must conclude this chapter of Civil 
War incidents at the capital of the Con- 
federacy. 

Getting a New Uniform for Jim 

Once when her brother Jim was home 
on furlough because of illness, his uni- 
form was in rags. So to Norfolk Belle 
went, buying there materials for a new 
uniform. In the home of a friend, she 
tied the materials around her pérson un- 
der her hoopskirt, got into her cart, and 
drove home. At home they made a new 
suit, and when Jim was well enough to 
return to his regiment, he donned the 
new uniform and over it wore his sister’s 
long homespun coat, with a poke bonnet 
and veil. Belle drove him 20 miles away, 
and from there he reached the Confed- 
erate lines safely. And safely Belle 
drove back home alone. 

MRS. W. W. SCOTT. 
Adako, Caldwell County, N. C. 


THE END 
Editor’s Note.—Another of these “Old 
Times” stories, which have proved so 


popular, will appear in an early issue. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White and Br. Leghorns. =e 
S. C. Rocks and Reds........ 
Broilers or Mixed Chix ...... 
S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
Wyckoff strain .............. 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 51 


Baby Chicks 






















Cash or C. O. D. 100% Delivery. 

2 50 100 
Barred Rocks and Reds ............ $3.75 $7.25 ry 00 
S. C. White Leghorns ...:..cccccces 3.25 6.50 12.00 
OO rere 3.2 6.50 12.00 
CUES GSS occu c tons concn at ae 2.50 4.75 9.00 


Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 
CREST POULTRY FARM & NATOMERY 
Miller, Prop. ehfield, Pa. 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable chick. 


“. Guns, turkeys 

reese. Choice, pure b: northern 
‘owls, eggs, ned incubators, atlew 
Amertca’s great poultry i were . By 55 ym 

Valuable fo0-pege beck and 

R. F. Neubert Co., Box 846, Mankato, Mina. 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells why 
the Black Leghorn is the greatest layer and most profit- 
able breed on earth. Write today. 

PITTSTOWN, WN. J. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
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actaiattae 3 © WHITE I EGH COCKERELS, 
OR PULLETS, 
Hens, out on stock with egg contest records up te 314 


Hatching eggs, ete. Shipped c.o.d. and guaran- 
Get our special price bulletin and 2ath annual 
eatalog before you = GEORGE B. FERRIS, 

0 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigas. 


eggs. 
teed 





ars. ig — World Record layers Ameri- 
n Egg Contest: aos winners lew York- 
Chicago. Hardy, v' mey makers. Stock 





fi. i 4 
wis te es "Bo: 7 tes tree, Ind. 


[ PUREDRED LIVESTOCK 


PIGS and 
BRED GILTS 


Berkshires for over a hundred years, 
famous as easy feeders and producers 
ef high quality meat, are better today 
than ever. Improve your herd with 
“Pinehurst Berkshires” noted for size, 
quality, beauty and profit. Four 
months old pigs, registered and chol- 

















era immuned, $25.00 each. Pair $45.00. 
Bred gilts, due to farrow in Marc 
and April, $65.00. 


PINEHURST FARM 
T. G. Ragsdale, Mgr. Pinehurst, N. C- 
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MORBORNE FARM ‘I 
WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 
I offer the following stock of best 
breeding and outstanding individuality 
at moderate prices 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS bull calves; bred 
and open cows and heifers; wee: Oe 
matings when desired. 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE—Bred sows and 
gilts for early spring farrowing; fall 
boar and sow pigs; unrelated pairs. 
All stock cholera immune. 
CLYDESDALE HORSES — Registered 
and grade bred mares and open fillies; 
2 fine yearling stallions. 
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fibslmaniires. 
Steel Posts. 


Fence, 
Gates, Barbed Wire, 
Paints «Roofing 
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Prices Slashed! 


Greatest values ever offered in Farm, Poultry 





and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed 
Wire, Paint, Asphalt and Metal Roofing. 
Prices cut tothe bone. Savings bigger than ever. 


Quality guaranteed. 12-to-24 hour service, 
Startling Improvement in 
Galvanized Fence Wire 


All Kitselman Fence now SUPER-Galvanized 
with 99 94/100 per cent pure zinc, the same high 
quality zinc used on TELEPHONE Wire. Adds 
years tolife. Noextracosttoyou. 
Our Free catalog gives full facts. 








Factory-to-You 
We Pay Freight D 
Get our Factory Prices—lowest r ] 
in years—before you buy! Don’t 4 
delay! Write for FREE Catalog! |, 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS ALO 











Dept. 84 Muncie, Indiana 


The night 


I stepped on a 
rake... 


I WON’T forget it soon. I 
had a bump on my head the 
size of an egg, to remind 
me. Then I bought a flash- 
light. It has been worth 
its weight in Liberty 
Bonds. 

I keep it loaded with 
genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries. I find they give a 
brighter light for a longer 
time. Those little cells are 
just alive with what it 
takes to make light. The 
Eveready Radio Battery 
people make them. You 
know they’re good. 

My advice to every 
farmer and farm-woman is 
to get the flashlight habit 
-.. and get it quick! ar. 
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Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed,swollenjoints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches, Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 
fistula and infectedsores. Will 
not blister or remove hair. You\\ ’ 
can work horse while using. ¥ 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 

Send for book 7-S free. 
From our files: ‘Fistula ready to 
rst. Never saw qaything yield 
not 


to treatment so quickly. 
be without Absorbine.” _ 


ABSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT OFF 
.F. YOUNG. Inc. 
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84 Lyman St.. Springfield 












Tells how to raise more chicks 
and make more money. Gives full 
details of famous American 
Brooder to which leading breeders 
on Pacifie Coast, including hold- 
ers of world’s laying records, at- 
tribute phenomenal success. 
Automatic heat regulation. Self ven- 
tilation. Direct oil burner, 
Saves time, money and fuel, 
Breeders say American 
Brooder is greatest value 
on market. Write to- 
day for FREE Cata- 
log. Coal, gas, oil 

and electrie mod- 
els $7.50 to $ 

Dealers — write 

for big Sales Op- 
unity. 

























American Brooder 
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_ »Albambea, Cal, of 39 Barclay St.. New-York. Dept.gis he feed!! 
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AFFECTIONATE CHILD 


Father had a bald patch on his head. Kiss- 
ing him at bedtime, his little girl said: 
“Stoop down, daddy, I want to kiss the place 
where the lining shows..’ 


P WHY ARGUE? 

Prof.—“Can you prove that the square of 
the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the two sides of this triangle?”’ 

Stude—“I don’t have to prove it. I admit 
its” 

HONEST, AT LEAST 

“What was the reason for your being dis- 
charged from your last place?” asked the 
employer of an applicant for a job. 

“Good behavior, sir,” replied the applicant. 

“Nonsense! You would never be discharged 
for good behavior.” 

“Yes, sir; they took two months off my 


| sentence.” 


CONCENTRATION GETS THE ANSWER 


An absent-minded man returned home one 
evening, sat down in a chair to think. 
He had decided to do something and could 
not for the life of him remember what it was. 

He sat and sat. Time passed. Still the 
elusive thing evaded him, but he determined 
that this time he would not be beaten, and 
that he would sit there till he remembered 


it. 

The clock struck 11. It struck 12, but 
even at midnight he was determined as ever 
that he would not give up. One o’clock 
chimed. 

At two o’clock he suddenly gave an ex- 
clamation of delight. ~ 

“Ah!” he cried, “I remember at last. I 
had decided to go to bed early!” ; 


HERRING OR COD 

Two English East Coast fishermen were ar- 
guing about arithmetic. Finally, the skipper 
proposed a problem. 

“If ye sold one hundred and twenty punds 
o’ cod at ninepence a pund,” he said, “how 
much would ye make on’t?”’ 

They worked away with pencils and paper, 
but neither appeared to get very far into the 
reckoning. 

“Is it cod, ye say?” asked one, turning to 
the skipper. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Drat it!’ exclaimed the hand in disgust. 
“That’s the reason I can’t get an answer. 
Here have I been a-figurin’ on herrin’ all 
the time!’ 


CHICKENS NEED PROTECTION 
Florian—“Chief, Ah needs protection! Ah 
done got a unanimous letter this mornin’ 
which done says: ‘Nigger, let mah chickens 
alone.’ ”’ 


Chief of Police—“Why protection? Just 
leave the chickens alone.” 

Florian—“Dat’s all right, boss, but how 
does I know whose chickens I’s to leave 
alone?” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY——Gopyright. 1928, | by 


Syndicate, Ine, 








DEY TALKS BouT PUTTIN 
FARMIN' ON ITS FEETS 
BUT HITS So WEAK 
DEY OUGHTER FIX A 
PLACE FUHIT To SET 
Down?! bee 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
One o’ Tom’s boys talkin’ "bout he 


“gwine in de ministry”; law: me!! hit 
sho-will be shawt rations fuwh de sheeps 





















I want to send everyreader 
? of thispaperoneofmy New 
/ 1928 CUT PRICE Cata- 
” logs. I want you to see with 
your own eyes how my DIRECT-FROM- 
FACTORY new cut prices will save you a lot of 
money on 150 styles of Farm and Poultry Fencing, Poul- 
try Netting, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, Metal and Roll! 
Roofing, Paints, Furnaces, Cream Separators etc. 
As you look through the pages of this Money-Saving 
Book, you will not only see the big savings my low prices give you, 
but that IGUARANTEE the quality to be the HIGHEST. 


I Also Pay the Freight 


That takes out all guesswork as to the cost of freight—and gives yrs 

another big saving. You know exactly what your goods cost laid 

down at your freight depot. It makes no difference where you live, 
ane save big money when you buy from Jim Brown Over a mil- 

ion farmers are buying from my factories now 

and saving big money. You can do it, too. ome 


2.” Satisfaction Guaranteed 
qe” ~=Now just a word about QUALITY Low prices don’t 
mean a thing unless the Quality is right. I give you 
my personal guarantee on anything you buy from 
me. You take absolutely no risk. 


Send for CATALOG Today 


Satisfy yourself as to the dollars I will save you by send- # 
» ing for my big 120-page Cut Price Book. Do it NOW: 
. —you’ll be glad you did.— Jim Brown. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Your Direct-from-Fac- 
tory Freight Paid | ined isa 
























Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 


YOU CA 













Flowers 


Your delight comes with 
the blooming season, which may last 
outdoors and inside, the whole year 
?round. 


The new and improved flowers of 
today are so much richer, larger, bril- 
liant, than the ordinary kinds that 
you need to know them. You get so 
much more beauty for your time and 
money than ever before. 


Hastings’ big, new, 120-page, 1928 
Catalog, ‘“‘The South’s Planting Guide” 
is ready now. Accurate descriptions, 
pictures from photographs, planting cal- 
endars and culture directions—to help 
you make the best of “Everything That 
Bees Grows.”’ Just mail the coupon below. 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 1928 Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. 
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CASH VWVITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. FA: 












































Information about “Display” 
cheerfu 


Classified Ads in slightly larger tyre 


lly given on request. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


Something beneficial to every farmer. No stock or 
land schemes. Write for particulars. 








VIRGINIA 


Want several good tenants with own labor to_work 
share crops. Good houses and land. J. Dudley Wood- 
ard, North Emporia, Va. 


For Sale.—Comfortable 4-room house 





and outhouses, 
6% acres ground adjoining Chase City, Virginia. Rich 

‘oil, Easy terms. interested Box ‘ 
High Point, N. 











“PLANTS 


BULBS 
Giadioli: fifty, $1, postpaid. Cannas, twelve varieties 
named, $1, postpaid. Roy Buchanan, Cleveland, Tenn. 
large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. 10 Dahlias 


2. %. Catalog. Giladahlia Farms, Chicopee Falis, 
ass. 

















CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Cabbage p! plants t that stood the freeze mailed post- 
paid: 250, 50c; $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Leading va- 
rieties, quick Fath Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 





NURSERY STOCK 


The Progressive Farmer 
COTTON 





Peach Trees, $5 per 106 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 
up. In large or small lots direct to 


per 100 and 

planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, . pecans, $ 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. 

colors, Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland. 











SEEDS 








For Sale.—All kinds of Soybeans. Winstead-Smith 
Co., Ransomville, N. C. 


Soybeans; receivers and shippers. 
& Grain Company, Norfolk, Va. 


For Sale.—Choice recleaned Velvet Beans, $1.25 
bushel; single bushel $1.50. Never had better seed. 
Bush C€o., Richland, Ga. 


90 Day Speckled Velvet Beans, selected for seed, 
120 pound bag f.0.b. shipping point, $2.75; cash with 
order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Recleaned select stock Velvet Beans. Early Speckled, 
$1.15 bushel; Osceola $1.35; Bunch, $3 —_*. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, ° 


Early Speckled, Osceola and Georgia Bush Velvets; 
Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. Write 
. = gg price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 
vilie, Ga, 





Write City Hay 

















Ten million frostproof plants for immediate 
shipment. Undam freeze. Leading varieties. 
Postpaid: 106, 50c; 500, 1 50s 1,000, $2.75. Collect : 
$2 per 1,000, any quantity. Onion plants same prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, 
Ga., or Greenville, 8. 


Bermuda Onion Plants.—Large ag oe size; guar- 
anteed to please you or your money ack. 500, 85c; 





rizo Springs. Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
= Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Sather Springs, 
‘exas. 


Tifton’s reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Succession and Copenhagen Market. Early Tomato 
plan nts, Bonnie Best, Karliana, Livingston Glebe ani 
Greater Baltimore. . Postpaid: 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. Express collect: $1.50 per 1,006.  Ber- 
muda and Prizetaker Onion plants: 300, 75c; 500, $1: 
1,600, $1.75. Express collect: $1.25, 1, 
and Onion plants prompt shipment. Tomato plants for 
; me shipment. Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, 








Perto Rico, Nancy Hall potatoes and Cabbage plants, 
$1.75 thousead. J. J. Johns, Wausau, Fila. 


Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: a... $2; post- 
paid. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. 


Piants.—Cabbage: $2, 1,000; Bermuda sane $1.25; 
Collards $1. _ Quitman Potato ‘Co., Quitman, Ga. 


“Plants, not promises.” Cabbage, Collards, Onions. 
500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


“Cabbage and Onions, prepaid: 200, 75e; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.75. Prepaid Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


~ Frostproof. Cabbage: 1,000, $2. Onions: 1,000, $1. 5; 
charges collect. E. Lumpk in, Thomasvilie, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage ae we have them. $1.25, 


ie. Prompt shipment. Albert Harrington, Thomas- 
cille. be 














POTATOES 


Improved Porto Ricon Potato plants, April delivery, 
$1.75 per thousand; 10,000 lots, $1.60 thousand. J. I. 
Hughes, Rockingham, , Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, pw thousand, we 4 
prepa: Cash with orders. Advise booking at 
to get them when wanted. Shipping begins first Shalt 
April. Write for agency proposition. Bullard Broth- 
ers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 


10@ genuine Bunch Porto Rican plants free with each 
1,000 Truckers’ Prolific Porto Ricans; 500 with 5,000; 
—_ ,000 with 10,000. April deliveries. $2 thousand; 

now ; offer closes February 29th. Cabbage plants, 
$1 tt Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY 




















rto Rico, Nancy 7! Potato and Cabbage plants, 
$1. "5 pert thousand. Florida Plant Co., "Chip: 
ley, a 


Good plants, prompt shipment. Cab! oage: $2, 1,000; 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25. W. W. Witliams: 
Quitman, Ga. 

For Sale.—Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, $1 


per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Co., 
Valdosta, Ga. 











READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 85c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
postpaid. 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.o.b. Natalia, 
Texas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texes. 





Good frostproof Cabbage now ready. 200, 50c; 500, 
$1; 2. Onions: 1,000, $1.25: charges collect. 
Thomasville Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 


Everbearing Strawberry, $1 hundred, postpaid. Clov- 
erdale Farms, Williamston, 8. C. 

Progressive Everbearing Strawberry plants: 100, 
$1.25; prepaid. O. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 

Missionary Strawberry plants, $1.50 thousand, cash 
with order. Kenan & Cottle, Teacheys, N. C. 

Strawberry Plants.—Get our prices and why we 

prefer spring planting. Miller Plant Co., Hickory, 
c. 














Evergreen Nursery, we orgy Ga.—lLady Thompson 
Strawberry plants: 100, $1; $4. Klondyke: 1,000, 
$3. Onions: 1,000, $1.25; ro 


Missionary, Klondyke, and Aroma Strawberry plants 
delivered for $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Write 
for prices on large lots. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 








Stra Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
ries eight months in the year. 100, $3, postpaid. 
Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


Strawberry Plants.—None ae few as good. Im- 
proved Klondyke, Aroma, 7s dy Thompson, 
Missionary: 1,000, $2.50; soso. “Sii.2s: 10,000 up, 
$2 per 1,000.’ W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 








Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties, post- 
paid: 100, 50c; 500, $1.5 2.50. Expressed: 
1,000, $2. Pelmont Truck Farm, Piedmont, 8. C 


Our pr ice on yep | Cabbage plants since the 
freeze: $1.2 1,000 Onion plants: $1.50, 1,000. 
Prompt Say Ciark Plant Co., 


prstorent Cabbage ready; charges ener: 
500, $1; 1,000, $2. Onions 0, $1. 
tion not excuses. 
Georgia. 


Frostproof Cabbage y= Onion plants: 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.75; prepaid. Collect: $2 thousand. Prompt 
shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. J. Councill 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


Genuine Bermuda and Crystal Wax: 1,000, $1; 
6,000 Yellows $3.90; 6,000 Wax $4.50. Express col- 
lect. Large plants. Prompt shipment. T. C. Warren, 
Carrizo Springs, @exas. 


Cabbage and Onion plants, winter grown, unhurt by 
freeze. Postpaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Expressed, 
$2 thousand. Prompt shipment, plants guaranteed, 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 





Thomasville, Ga. 
200, 50c; 
“‘Saitsfac- 
" Thomasville, 





Setoretahe Plant Co., 











NURSERY STOCK 
Budded Schley Pecan trees, 25c to 75c. 
Kennedy, Collins, Ga. 
Fruit Trees.—Catalogue -* 
singer Nurseries, ° Cleveland, 
~ Plant certified a Trees. aa quality, low “prices. 
Write for list. W. _Roper, Rale' eigh. 





Leander M. 





agents wanted. Hy- 





CLOVER 


Fancy recleaned Tennessee Red Clover seed. Onur 
Clover succeeds where others fail. Free information on 
getting and maintaining stands Clever. Also scarified 
Sweet Clover and Red Top. Write for prices. Henry 
County Farm Bureau, Paris, Tenn. 


Red Clover $12; Alfalfa $6.50; White Scarified Sweet 
Clover $4.20; Timothy 2.25; Alsike Clover $13; 
Mixed Alsike and Timothy $4. All per bushel. Bags 
free. Tests about 96% pure. Samples free. Send 
for our special price list and catalog just off the 
press. Standard Company, 9 East Fifth Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











CORN 


Manley’s Jointed Heavy Fruiter and Sure 
Crop cottons. Record 3 bales per acre. Get proofs 
and free seed offer. Box 197, Carnesville, Ga. 


” Notic “e1—My attention has been called to the fact 
that numerous concerns are taking advantage of the 
reputation of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Bol! 
cotton and offering so-called pure seed at reduced 
prices. We have known people to buy a few seed and 
sell for 10 years as first year from our farm. Play 
= a direct from the originator. It makes 

the land More at the gin. 40% lint. 
‘ahead eae practically all experiment stations and way 
ahead on 5-year average. Won national prize for 
largest authentic yield ever produced (30 bales on 1() 
acres). Won both first and second prizes, $1,000 and 
$408, fer largest yields on 5 acres in state contest last 
year. It will win a prize for you in increased yields. 
Earliest big boll cotton, easy Fagg Owing to length, 
strength and evenness stapie (one inch and better), 
pan ng 2 8 3 cents more. Ten bushels make enoush 
more for 100. _ One hg 9 bushels, $2.50 per 
comes 90 to 4, 50 more, 
prices on carloads. Descriptive literature sent on re- 
quest. Piedmont Pedigreed Farm, Commerce, 
Ga. J. @. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 


GRASS 
Carpet Grass seed, 14 cents per pound. A. R. 
Annison, Zachary, La. 
"For pastures: Dallis, Carpet Grass, Lespedeza, Black 
Medic. Literature. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
LESPEDEZA 


Lespedeza seed. Ask for prices. 
Amory, Miss. 


Korean, Kobe, and Native ee seed. Free 
descriptive folder and samples. Qak Farm, Cov- 
ington, #Tenn. 


For Sale.—New crop field selected Les 


pedeza seed 
and Stock Peas. Get my prices. D. C. Mitchell, 
Calhoun City, iss. 




















Wax Gro. Co., 











PEAS 


For Sale.—Fancy recleaned Brabham Peas, $2; Iron 
$1.75; Whippoorwills $1.75; Mixed $1.65. Bush Co., 
Richland, Ga. 








Albemarle Prolific Silage Seed Corn, quality and 
germination guaranteed; makes large yield. Frank 
S. Walker, Orange, Va. 

Douthit, red cob, two to three ear. Goodman, white 
cob, two ear; beth ends nubbed; $2.75 bushel; 2 bush- 
els $5. M. H. Blair, Sharon, 8S. 





New crop Mixed Peas, 2% bushel tom a. 85 bushel; 
freight paid 10 bushels or more. H. & Olin J. 
Salley, Salley, 8. C. 


Slightly mixed sound Cowpeas, dollar forty; Irons, dol- 
lar sixty. Velvet Bean seed price on writing. Edw. H 
Hanna, Gifford, 8S. C. 








“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” SEED CORN 


Has had twenty-five years careful field 
selection by us which has resulted in the 
_ establishment of a variety that produces 
a high percentage of stalks bearing two 
good ears and shells 4 to 6 pounds over- 
weight per bushel. We take great person- 
al pride in the continued improvement of 
this corn and only sell FIELD SELECT- 
ED seed. We please you with quality or 
return your money. Price $1.00 peck, $3.75 
per bushel. 


F. P. LATHAM, BELHAVEN, N. C. 





Truckers’ Favorite and Bowers 90-day, bred pure, 
field selected, nubbed. Best early maturing corn, 10c 
pound prepaid. A. A. Bowers, Sanford, N. €. 


Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to 3-ear Corn, strain 
No. 4; Pedigreed Marett’s Yellow 2-ear Corn, strain 
No. 1. Per peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50. 
We sell out before season is over. Marett Farm & 
Seed Ci estmi 5 











COTTON 
Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


3 bales acre cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Seed 
Co., Royston, Ga. 


a’. — Big Boll cotton seed, pure, $1 per bushel. 
Z. Ferguson, Rt. 1, Gastonia, N. C. 














Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotten seed, graded, 
40% lint, 98% germination; $1 bushel. J. M. Sim- 
mons, Mountville, 8. Cc. 





Crook’s Improved Half ard Half cotton ba a 45% 
to 50% lint, % to full ineh staple. Catalog free. 
Creek Bres.. Luray, Tenn. 


Tests prove Rhyne’s Cook more wilt-resistant and 
Productive as any other cotton. Pamphlet free. Rhyne 
Bros., Benton, Ala.; Plains, Ga. 





Sadanak Wisanoee Cleveland cotton seed, re- 
cleaned, culled and gra hundred pound bag. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 
bolls weigh pound. 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga. 











Fruit sad Oran, Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Know what your trees and shrubbery will cost. We 
deliver free. Montgomery Nursery, Candor, N. C. 


Last Call.—Set Pecans and Ornam 
other year is lost. Ask for catalogue. 
Cairo, Ga. 


Special.—Ten budded Stuart Pecan trees, four feet 
high, $6. Juaranteed. Cloverdale Farms, Williams- 
ten, 8. C. 








entails soon or an- 
J. B. Wight, 








Shade Trees That Bear Nuts.—Grafted Illinois Pe- 
came. grafted Black Walnuts. Catalog. Sunny Ridge 
Nufsery, Round Hill, Va. 





Frostproof Cabbage plants, $2 thousand, Bermuda 
Onion plants, $1.25; 6,000, $6; 50,000, $40; cash. 
Prompt shipments, good delivery guaranteed, Whole- 
sale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; Collards 75c; Ber- 
muda Onions $1. Hundred acres large open field grown, 
well rooted, frostproof, leading varieties. Quick ship- 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 








MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 


lants for immediate shipment. MO SS, 
elds and Flat Dutch: 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
over 5,000 at $1.50. First class plants, Si 
count, prompt shipments guaranteed. We 
are reliable, have your banker look us up. 
r years of experience is proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage plants for immediate shipment. 
60, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Crystal Wax and Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.25. By mail or ex- 
aress. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties, quick ship- 
ments. Postpaid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2. 1. By 





Lucretia Dewberry plants; selected, well rooted, $2 
per hundred; $15 per thousand; February delivery. 
W. L. Everett, Rennert, N. C. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25. oe Ga. 





Our et! . — os seed, staple up to one 
inch. Buyers two cents pound premium 
yy wees voiding. aa $1. Highland Farm, 





MARETT’S COTTON SEED MAKE THE 
MOST MONEY PER ACRE 


Plant latest strains for biggest yields 
(profit). Cleveland Big Bolls; Marett’s 
Special; also Dixie Triumph, a wilt-resist- 
ant variety. All 1l-inch to 1 1-16 inch sta- 
ples. Early; big turn-outs. Get prices 
and money-back offer. Marett Farm & 
Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. 





Piedmont Cleveland holds world’s record, 700 bales 
on 600 acres, 1927. Early, big bolls, 45% lint. Write 
for half price and free bushel offer. Give names of 
ten big farmers. Piedmont Farms, Danielsville, Ga. 





Pecans.—‘‘Questions and Answ about Pecan Grow- 
ing’ is title of valuable booklet. just published. Write 
for copy. State Pecan Society, leigh. 


Choice Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, 
Apples, Plums, Figs, Grapes, Evergreens and Roses. 
Illustrated catalog. _ McKay Nurseries, Lucedale, Miss. 


~ You Dewberry Plants.—A ~ or delicious fruit. 
The berry is a one C. and heavy producer. 
Fairhope Nursery, A. M. Troyer “Pe.. Fairhope. Ala. 








Apple and Peach Se ek ne Gees te 
best varieties. Catalog free — Fruits, Berries and 
) cen ton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 





Pecan Trees.—Six feet, 65 cents; seven feet, 70 cents; 
eight feet, 80 cents; ten feet, 90 cents. Satisfaction 
ee. Milledgeville Nursery Co.; Milledgeville, 
Georgia. 


Mexican Pedigreed Cotton Seed.—Improved each year 
by an expert seed breeder who looks after and attends 
breeding patches te get best types and staple; ginned 
on our own private gin. Write for prices. B. F. 
Shelton & Sons, . M. Cc. 


Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 15 
pounds more lint to acre for 5 years in Alabama Ex- 
periment Station tests. ds everywhere almost. Get 
the best that exists from the teem at $2.50. Quan- 
tities cheaper. Pamphiet free. Bhyne Bros., Benton, 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 


Strain 5, Coker’s Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 

. ginned at my 
5 bushels, $6.50; 16 bushels, 
bushel. Stock as 


$1 per 
ited. Terms cash with order. H. F. Hardy, 
yrange, N. C. 














Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy. 
One year $2; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100; 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, C. 





express: $2 per 1,000, any quantity. Prompt t 
of first S paaats or money back. P. D. Fulwood, 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 





Tifton, Ga. 
Onion ran, Ready.—Crystal Wax, Denia Valencia, 
~~ $1, postpaid; large lots, express col- 


ect: Wax Se: t-3 85ce; Bermuda 65¢c.| Largest To- 
‘nato plant grewer in America. Place contracts now. 
‘ind Plant Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 


48-Hour Service.—Cabbage plants which stood the 
* -eere. Charleston, Early Fiat Dutch: 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, ‘$2.75; postpaid. By express, $2 per 


000. Crystal. Wax and Bermuda Onion plants, $1.50 
par 1 postpaid. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 





,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Com: Lamberton, Miss. 





Trees.—Schliey, Stuart, Success, 


Pecan Moore. High- 
est quality. 
4- 60c ; 


No eye Lg my nursery, 3-ft., 5c; 
5-ft., TOe; No order less than 
four dollars. Chas. C. Miiter, ‘Richland, Ga. 


Budded Pecan Trees.—Stuart, Schley, Moneymaker 
and Pabst varieties; strong, healthy trees, state in- 
spected; 4-5 5-6 feet, 





py a i SE WS 
Hammock,” Prop.,.Sheman, Ga... 


Buch ’s Half — Half Cotton Seed.—Tennessee 
grown northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days 
earlier than cotton am yy grown south. Produces more 
dollars to acre than any cotton grewn. 1 
$4.50; 500 junds $20; 1,000 pounds $38; ton $75. 
Twenty reputation as seedsmen back of these 
seed. free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 











nsect ravages and adverse weather conditions 
m other varieties; is earlier, has light. — 
fruits more quickly, puts on more balis 


better 


size of ik ; % made two bales acre with stalks 4 
to 30 . Warrenton. Ga., 
writes: “‘Rucker other varieties in this 
county three bales to two. Yours BR seed.”’ 





PEANUTS 


Select Improved White Spanish Peanuts, $1.40 bush- 
el. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Spanish and Runner Peanuts. Select seed _ stock. 
Get our price before you purchase. Murphy & Palmer, 
Sandersville, Ga. 

Peanuts.—Selected farmers’ stock for seed; Alabama 
or North Carolina Runner variety, 96 pound bag. $4.80. 
Small White Spanish, $5.80. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


POTATOES 


Big Stem Jersey seed potatoes, a bushel; $5 per 
barrel. A. J. Ives, Tillman, 8. C. 




















MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Korean Clover, Kobe Lespedeza, the two mammoth 
varieties, early and late. Write D. L. Neel for prices. 
Mooresville, N. C. 

Lespedeza and — Grass. 
els choice seeds chea Mrs. C. 
ida Street, Baton Howes, La. 








Several hundred bush- 
L. Thielman, 615 F'lor- 





MAYO’S SEEDS 


SEND US ONLY 10 CENTS 


and we will mail you postpaid one packet 
each of the following: 


Early Scarlet Turnip 

RADISH SEED 
White Spine 

CUCUMBER SEED 
Mayo’s Blood Turnip 

BEET SEED 
Southern Giant Curled 

MUSTARD SEED 
Black Seeded Simpson 

LETTUCE SEED 
Mayo’s Special Mixture of 

SWEET PEAS 


with our illustrated catalog of Seeds and 
Nursery Stock for the South. 


Or we will be glad to mail you our cat- 
log and price list of Farm Seeds free on 
request. 49th year in Seed business. 

D. R. MAYO 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans. Pea- 
nuts, Chufas, Cotton Seed, Corn; all varieties. H. M. 


Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; Swect Clover 
4. Both test pure. —Return seed if ot satis- 
factory. George Hownan, Concordia, Kansa 


For Sale.—Early Speckled Velvet Beans, Bunch 
Peas, Brabham, 








Beans, Mixed Tron and Whippoorwills; 
carlots. Wire me; will save you money. Jack Burch, 
Chester, Ga. 

nr) 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


SPECIAL HATCHING PRICES 
We do custom hatching that will please. 
Tray, 128, $5; 4 Trays $18; 8 Trays $30. 
Delivered. Give us a trial. Hunters 
Poultry Farm, Statesville, N. C. 


CUSTOM HATCHING 
Expert Work Large Capacity 
Tray, 132 eggs, $5.00; 4 trays, $18.00 
BUNCH POULTRY F4 aM & HATCHERY 

Statesville, N. C. 


eee 


—— 
Rhode Island Red baby chicks, every Wednesday; $16. 
Hill Crest Farm, Lamberton, N. C. 

Buy our best quality ‘tate accredited ch chicks for less 
money. Litera’ free. Osage Valley Hatchery, 
Clinton, Mo. 








— 














a 
Reds only. Blood tomes; a feature with every 
chick, Best prices. ‘ite “Mee” afinnte Minnie Heishma®, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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February 11, 1928 
BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS BRAHMAS 


(29) 193 


MINORCAS 





Baby Chieks.—White Leghorns and Barred Rocks of 
exceptional quality. Write for prices. Hess Hatchery, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Purebred White and Barred Rock baby chicks, de- 
livery — a. ces Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Snow Hill, 


Carolina Guia Lagan Rocks, Reds and Wy- 
andottes for early broilers, Asheville Hatchery, Box 
H, Asheville, N. C. 


Chicks.—Barron strain White Leghorns. None bet- 
ter. Blood tested. Catalogue free. Champion Poultry 
Farm, Champion, N. C. 

Blectrically hatched chicks that please. 
lle up. lace order now. Price list. Circular. 
Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Barred Rock baby chicks exclusively. The money 
making kind. Low price and ee guaranteed. 
Cc 














Six breeds. 
Garber 





Reubush, Penn Laird, 


Mathis Quality Chicks, — — layers, 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. nine free. 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans 


Tom Barron Single Comb White ae baby chicks 
each week; $13 per hundred, delivered. 8th year. 
Greenhall Poultry Farm, Hertford, N. C. 


Chicks.—Electric hatched chicks are sturdy chicks. 
Flocks blood tested. Insurance feature. Folder free. 
Chapin Electric Hatchery, Chapin, 


Blue Ribbon Chicks. —Silver Laced Wyandottes, Bar- 
red Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns; hundred, $14 pre- 
paid. Bartlett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. C. 

For Sale.—Day old chicks; White Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. Inquiries promptly an- 
swered. Happy Acres Hatchery, High Point, N. ©. 

Virginia _chicks—none better. Rocks, Reds, $13 per 
hundred. White Leghorns, $11 per hundred. Free cata- 
log. Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Timberville, Va. 

Pedigree chicks and eggs from blood tested stock at 
reasonable prices. Leghorns, Rocks and Reds. Write 
for catalogue. Dorn’s Poultry Farm, McCormick, 8. C. 


THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER |. 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN : 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 


Guaranteed 100% delivery. No chicks better than 
Tip Top chicks, Deduction on early orders. Write 
for folder. Tip Top Poultry Farms, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Baby Chicks.—Best bloodlines. Tancred 300-330 egg 


strain White Leghorns: $13, 100; Barred Rocks: $15, 
yall Live delivery, prepaid. W. A. Todd, Aulander, 





Leading 
Mathis 





























a chicks from high productive Barron strain 
White Leghorns. We positively produce every egg set 
from our own ficck. Oakview Poultry Farm, Conover, 
N. C. 





Ferris strain White Leghorn chicks: $12 per 100; 
$57.50, 500; $110 per 1,000, Let us book your orders 
now. Pullets $1.50 each. Juniata Poultry Farm, 
Richfield, Pa. 

For eggs buy your chicks from North Carolina’s fin- 
est Leghorn farm. No purchased hatching eggs. Many 
enthusiastic customers. Lowest prices. Eagle Poultry 
Farm, Gold Hill. 

Big discount on chicks, spring delivered, if ordered 
now. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Low prices. Guaranteed, 
Write for special offer. Jennings Poultry Farms, 
Elizabeth City, N. 

Good baby chicks from good flocks, carefully hatched. 
Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red and White Leghorn 
chicks, 14c each. Lena aa ad Manager, J. L. Tillett 
Poultry Farm, Shiloh, N. 


ay CAROLINA ead 
AB CHICKS 
Breeders AsBe tested, carefully selected 
by State Agricultural College experts for 
health and high egg production. All pop- 
ular breeds. America’s finest bloodlines. 
Ask for prices. Lowest in years. 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARM HATCHERY 
Largest, oldest Chickery here 
Columbia, South Carolina 

















White and Partridge Rock Baby Chicks.—Every 
male bird in our yards has won ribbons. Not a hatch- 
ery, just produce from our own flock. Allport Poultry 
Farm, Asheville, N. 





_ Chicks.—Shipped in free primary brooders, no chill- 
ing. Barred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, 
$12; heavy mixed, $10.50. Prepaid; live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—You can’t beat our Reds and Rocks 
for broilers or breeders. All purebred. Price, $16 
per hundred; $46.50 for 300; $75 for 500. Write or 
wire today. Suttle Hatchery, Shelby, N. C. 


Baby chicks for sale from carefully mated flocks for 
both utility and exhibition purposes. Write for our 
1928 price list and general information. Sytve pate 
ery, P. O. Box 457, Sylva, N. C. Phone 118. 


Baby Chicks.—12,000 blood tested breeders selected 
for high egg production supply eggs for this hatchery. 
All leading varieties. Catalog free. Massanutten 
Farms Hatchery, Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Va. 














BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 


Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
you write for our free feeding methods. 
My method will save one-third on feed 
cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 
chicks, This fsa conservative statement. 
Write now and get this free. ayne 

Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 





Certified blood-tested mountain bred chicks. Mocks 
culled and tested by state experts. Interesting book- 
ni “Story of Mountaineer "Chieks,”” free. Bristol 

fick Hatchery, Box 301, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


Baby Chicks for Sale.—Coming off every Wednesday. 
Reds, Barred Rocks. and Single Comb White Leghorns. 
rustom hatching, $4 per 300 rite for price list. 

hateau Thierry Hatchery, R.F.D, 1, Rural Hall, N. C. 








Big, husky, vig- 
liver to your door. 
te Roe for smpenaie shipment. 
or big folder. ‘Sterling Poultry Farm, Valdese, 


Baby chicks that 11 
= chicks, all bred. 3 »? 





“MADE-IN-CAROLINA” 
CHICKS 


Rigidly state culled and blood tested. You’l 
like our chicks [= ay Sw are from excep- 
tonality fine, healthy stoc! A - neon o Reds, Wy- 
00, $75.00. a $31. ms 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. 





broibtes Cheap.—We chicks, of course! All 
=) ean Accredited. Gusrentes that B..| more than 
urs and a new easy method of pa Tilustrat - 


ed Chick Book, in one. free. 


Rich ati Hatchery, 
Dept. K, Rich’ Hill. Mo. ee 
—~_X. Bich | 





ene ality ae 2 Catch — Rocks and Reds at 12%e; 
yet Purebred stock, individually 
rue orig live Geli very anne 


> ise Fe. onset 


vi 


$13.00 Chicks.—White Leghorn, 
Anconas, $13. Barr Roe 


Brown Leghorn, Purebred Brahmas, $2.75. Chas. Ashworth, Pen- 
ks, Thompson or Parks rose, N. C. 

















strain, $15. From pedigreed males. Light Brahmas, 
$18. Catalog. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, _ Tenn. CORNISH 
KWALITEED BLOOD TESTED ROCKS, Dark Cornish cockerels, $3 to $5. A. T. Cook, 
REDS, LEGHORNS Rt. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
From breeders culled for color, egg pro- GAMES 
duction and blood tested three years for Dark Cornish Game eggs; fancy stock. first pen, 


bacillary white diarrhea by the Division 
of Markets of the State Department of Ag- 
riculture. Catalog and price list free. Or- 
der early so we can supply your wants. 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patter- 
son Street, 


$5 for 15 eggs; second pen, $4; farm flock, $3. Green 


Meadows Farm, Bland, Va. 


ENGLISH RED CAPS 


Red Caps.—Eggs: $2, 15. . A. Humphrey, Tren- 
Harrisonburg, Va. a ges: $2, 15. J umphrey 














Baby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, 
Single Comb White Leghorns, from standard bred stock, 
hatched in latest improved large capacity Buckeye. 
Place your orders now for broilers and early fall layers. 
Custom Hatching. 
Chase City, Va 


Rhode Island Reds, JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Jersey Giant hatching eges from “pens of selected 
purebred Marcy Farm a $2 per 15. Mrs. Thos. 


Hill Top Stock & Poultry Farm, D. Davis, Middletown, 





Hatching Eggs.—Single Comb Black Minorcas; no 
better layers ; - 50 per 15. Mrs. J. H. Mullen, Rt. 2, 
Zebulon, N. 





Fine cock- 
Mrs. 8, R. 


Purebred Rose Comm Black Minorcas. 
erels a specialty. Reduced for quick sale. 
Carter, Halifax, Va. 


ORPINGTONS 
ay Cockerels $2. Mrs. J. 











Buff Orpingtons. 
Stantonsburg, N. 


Purebred Buff Orpington cockerels, two dollars each. 
C. Hayes, Whittier, N. 


Buff Orpingtons.—Eggs $2, $3, 5 per 15. South’s 
best. Maize Orpington Yards, Lewisburg, Tenn. 


One dozen good cockerels for quick sale. Eggs, $2. = 
per fifteen. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, 'N. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


D. Cox, 

















Buff Rock hatching eggs, from heavy laying strain; 
prize winners; $1.75 for 15. Lester Sheffield, Randle- 
man, 











LEGHORNS 
PERFECTION CHICKS White Leghorn eggs for hatching, $6 per hundred. 
Two years bjood tested, culled and certified by Vir- L. P. Smith, Broadway, Va. 


ginia Department of Agriculture. 
are high grade raisable chicks and come to you un- 
der our 100% delivery guarantee. 
to place your order for these rapid developing, heavy 
winter laying stock. 
Reds and White Leghorns. 
and prices, stating number wanted. 


THOMPSON HATCHERY, Incorporated 





Perfection Chicks For Sale.—Buff a real egg machines. Rob- 


ert Lee Stallings, Jr., Bridgeton, 


If you want quality Rocks, baby chicks, at low 
prices, write today. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 
donsville, Va. 

*‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rocks (direct from Holterman), 
both light and dark strains. Young stock for ome 
Eggs in season. A. J. Cheek, Henderson, 








Now is. the time Purebred Brown Leghorn cockerels, $5, $7.50, $10; 


pullets $2. Brandon’s Brown Leghorn Farm, Black- 


Barred Rocks, Rhode Island stone, Va. 


Write for catalogue 


Parks strain Barred Rocks direct. Blood oe 
Registered permit 28C-61. Eggs: 15, $1.50; 30, $2.75; 
100, $8; postpaid. Miss Myrtle Hurt, Gardners. Va. 





For Sale.—Ferris direct best layers, White Leghorns, 
March hatched. Robert Lee Stallings, Jr., Bridge- 


Box 285, Harrisonburg, Va. pa a 








Chicks.—Single Comb Buff and White Leghorns, now, $1.50 each. No order 
Barred and White Rocks, Reds and mixed, 9c and up. 
My chicks,are all of, free range stock; 100% 
Bg 


rad 


1,0 
McAlistervitte, Pa. 


Tancred White Leghorn pullets, 1927 hatched, laying 
filled for less than 10 
pullets. Mrs. Paul Farmer, Pickens, 8. 


My wonderful laying pens of standard bred Single 
Comb Buff, ite and Brown Leghorns. Eggs, $1.25 
for 15, delivered. H. C. Hayes, Ridgeway, N. C. 





live deliv- 
I pay postage. Special price on 500 
00 lots. Circular free. Jacob Niemond, Box 7, 








C.o.d., pay only one dollar down, pay postman balance 
on delivery of chicks. Guaranteed purebred chicks se- 
lected by expert judge. 
high quality Rocks and Reds, 14c each. 
broiler chicks, 13c; and small broiler chicks, 1€e. Im- 
mediate shipment. 
ville, Va. 


Thousands English White Leghorn chicks, cockerels 
and pullets. We have only the best money will buy. 
Write for records and reasonable prices. Hager’s 
White Leghorn Farm, Alexis, CG 


Barron strain, bred to lay, Single Comb English 
White Leghorns. Cocks, cockerels, hatching eggs, 
baby chicks. Guaranteed live delivery, postpaid. Write 


Tancred Leghorns, 13e each; 
Large breed 





Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordons- 





Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
bred breeders culled for color, type, health 
and high egg production. 
chicks at a reasonable price. 
breeds assorted, priced still lower. 
pay you to write for catalogue and prices. 


Box P, 


BANNER Pett Ee PRICED 
RE 


for prices. Brookside Farm, W. H. Damron, Prop., 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Hatching eggs, $10 per 100; from pedigreed Single 
Comb White Leghorns, Douglas Tancred — of 
Kent, Washington (Tancred Farm). Our floc has 
: A been culled to ~—- by an expert. The Hittside 
High quality Farm, Kline, S. 


Broiler chicks It’s the 307 egg blood and years of breeding that 

It will counts and wins success for all. Chicks from these 
famous White Leghorns cost no more than ordinary 
chicks. Pullets, hens and cockerels also. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Wonder Layers.—White Leghorns, Tancred strain. 





ASONABLE 
Leghorns. Pure- 





McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY 
McGaheysville, Va. 








It’s the blood that counts. 
strain world famous White Leghorns, backed by 307 
egg blood and years of fithful breeding, by the mas- 
ter poultry breeder. 
than just ordinary chicks. 
Wyandotte chicks also. 
Poultry Farm, 


Booking orders for eggs, chicks and baby pullets. We 
guarantee 80% live, healthy chicks at 3 weeks or will 
replace all chick losses, regardless of cause, at half 
price. Middleboro Farm, Rt. 1, Hampton, Va. 


Densmoge’s Single Comb White Leghorns earn big 
money for you. Trapnest records up to 295. All stock 
blood tested for bacillary — diarrhea. Breeders for 


Trail’s End high egg 


These fine chicks sell for no more 
Rocks, Reds and White 
Write for prices. Trail’s End 
Gordonsville, Va. 








Hi-Grade Chicks.—Big, 
Reds, Single Comb White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes. All bred for generations of pure blood 
strains. i 
and exceptional meat producers. 
Order early to insure delivery date. 
live count. 
Farm, Dept. 


over 20 years. d satisfaction. 
Prices reasonable. Densmore Poultry 
Farms, Roanoke, 





husky, vigorous. Rocks, Catalog free. 





Rigidly inspected and culled. Consistent egg, 


‘Premendous demand. For Sale.—Hatching eggs from high producing a 


ered hens. Select eggs $1.50; extra select, $2 per 1 

+e Soni Baby chicks from above stock in small lots of from 
routville Poultry 190 to 500, 15 cents each. Throughout the season. 
Book your orders for future delivery. 10% books order, 


Send for catalog now. 
100-A, Troutville, Va. 





balance two weeks before shipment. W. Phifer, 
Cc, 


ANCONAS Peachland, N. 








Ancona hens, pullets; Sheppard strain; $1.60. Har- 


ley Shields, Ranger, 


N.C. i MINORCAS 





Purebred S. C. Ancona eggs, Sheppard strain, $1.25 
for 15. 


Rose Comb Black Minorcas, the 225 egg strain. 


Grandview Farm, Rt. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. Circular free. Jacob Baugh, Broadway, Va. 


Park’s strain direct, permit 64C. Cockerels, March, 
April hatched; good ones, $3 to $2 each; $5 pair. I 
guarantee every bird to satisfy. Kit Sears, Rt. 1, 
Morrisville, . Cc. 


Ringlet Barred cockerels, light color; E. 
son strain; his own matings direct. Stock $1 to a 50 
each. Eggs, $5 per sitting of 15. M. A. Wicker, 
108 McIver St., Sanford, N. C. 


Marshall’s ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels from husky, prize winning, heavy laying stock, 
$4 each. Circular free. Hunter Marshall, Jr., 1024 
Queens Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cockerels and eggs from Parks podisrees high eae 
strain Barred Rocks. Cockerels, $4 1 $5; eggs, $2 
and $3 per 16: special prices on larger “Tots. Registered 
Permit 28 € 151. Holly Hill Farm, Bumpass, Va. 


Won fifteen cups and trophies on —_ and Rocks 
and two hundred thirty-five ribbons in October at 
Asheville, Spartanburg and Columbus. Also best cock 
in show at all three. Spartanburg, best cock, cockerel, 
hen, pullet and pen in the American class. White 
and Partridge Rock cockerels, $2.50 up. Allport Poul- 
try Farm, Asheville, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single, Comb Reds. Females $2; males $3.50-9 1. 
Mrs. Troy Wilder, Castalia, N. C. 

Recs, Thompson strain; laying: 
guaranteed. Karl Jay, Rutherfordton, 


Harold Tompkins strain Single Comb Red hatching 
ggs. $1.50 per 15. Lindsay Mabe, Sandy Ridge, N. C. 
eT, tested Reis, l5e each. Breeding cockerels. 

Immediate shipments. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 

donsville, Va. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red males and females 
from high bred stock; free of smut and red to skin. 

Prices reasonable. Evergreen Farms, Rice, Va. 


Rhode Island Red cockerels, $5 to $10. Kegs, $2 
per 15: baby chicks, $18 per 100; orders booked for 
February, March, + aad J. H. Allen, Courtland Place, 
Reidsville. N. 


Fields’ famous show-lay Red_pullet, 285 eggs one 
year. Only nine behind 7 Red United States offi- 
cial contests 1926-27. hicks 20c delivered. B. D 
Fields, Society Hill, 3° i 

Reds from famous world winning strains, Tompkins 
and Vibert. Good color, shape, size. Great layers. 
Females, $3, $5, $10; males, $5, $10, $15; eras, $3. $°. 
Fanciers get from three to five times the price. J. J. 
Yarbrough, Headland, Ala. 


WYANDOTTES 























one seventy-five; 
N.C, 





























LEE'S 


Don’t Buy Substitutes 
Use the Old Reliable 


Prepared LIMES 


For Peanuts, Corn, Soy Beans, 
etc. Tested for 40 years. 
Better Crop Fertilizers for All Crops. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


A.S.Lee & Sons Co., Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


White Wyandottes.—Regal-Dorcas cockerels. Price 
$3 each. Write A. T. Rice, Farmville, Va. 


Silver Wyandottes.—Eggs, $2.50 per 15; ae per 100; 
cockerels $5, $7.50. Viola Kiker, Polkton, N. C. 


DUCKS 
Not a hatchery, just produce from our own flocks. 


Pekin, Cayuga and Muscovy ducklings. Allport Poul- 
try Farm, Asheville, N. 


PEA FOWL 


Wanted.—Peafowls, wild and half turkeys. Zora 
Wagstaff, Skipwith, Va 


TURKEYS 


Bronse turkeys. Mes. W. CC. 


























Mammoth 
Bayboro, N. 

Purebred sieamath Bronze toms, $10. J. T. Wall, 
Stoneville, Cc. 

3ronze (Goldhank) turkey toms $10; hens $7. H. 
Aygarn, Backbay, Va. 


Extra large, heavy laying Bronze athe 
hens $7. C. J. Click, Woodleaf, N 


“Purebred Mammoth Bronze toms $0; bens $3 and 
$8. Mrs. J. C. Troutman, Harmony, N. 


Smith, 











Toms $10; 
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‘150 Inquiries for One Dog!” 


Mr, A. T. Bottoms, of Athens, Alabama, ran a small classified advertisement in 
one single issue of our paper offering a ‘dog for sale. He received more than 150 
letters from persons wanting to buy the dog. Read his letter in which he tells of 
these splendid results. 


January 24, 1928. 





Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dear Sirs:— 

Replying to your letter of Jariuary 23d will say 
that I am afraid to advertise the separator more 
than once as I advertised one dog, only one time, 
about two or three months ago and received more 
than 150 inquiries. 

You have to have the goods when you advertise 
in The Progressive Farmer. 

. T. BOTTOMS. 














One insertion brought more than 150 letters from persons who wanted to buy a 
dog. If you have a good dog of some kind which you do not need, you will have 
no trouble in selling it through our classified columns. Seeds, plants and livestock 
of all kinds are in demand just now. We have many letters on file received from 
advertisers who have used our classified columns and found that they produced 
excellent results. 


We publish four editions to fit your needs, namely: Georgia-Alabama, Carolinas- 
Virginia, Mississippi Valley, and Texas. These separate editions cover the states 
in which you are most interested. Write us for low advertising rates. 








Address nearest office. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 




















75 fine Goldbank Bronze “turkeys ; State Fair prize 
winners. On approval. Routt’s Turkey Farm, Sonora, 
Kentucky. 


Prize winning Narragansett, Bourbon Red, Mammoth 
sronze turkeys. Toms $10; hens $7.50. Walnut Grove 
Farm, Cabarrus, N. C. 


Giant Bronze turkeys. I have a few more select 
toms. Order now if you want the best. A. J. Hughes 
Turkey Farm, Fountain Inn, 8S. C. 


Giant Bronze turkeys. White Pekin ducks, Barred 
Rock hens, cockerels. Healthy, big bone, show type 
plumage. Bronze Turkey Farm, Orange, Va. 


~The South’s most famous flock of Bronze turkeys. A 
few good toms left. Are booking orders for eggs and 
baby turks. Chas. Wampler, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Will exchange four fine Narragansett toms weigh- 
ing over twenty pounds for like breeders. Also hens 
and toms for sale. Spring Grove Farm, Danville, Va. 


Purebred Mammoth Bronze, hatched May, 1927. 
Toms, 23 to 28 pounds, 45¢ per pound; hens, 14 to_17 
pounds, 50c¢ per pound. Order from this ad. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Elmwood Farm, Oriental, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Bronze_turkeys, mod, Ky. Muscovy ducks. Mrs. 
y. 























Charlie Baker, Penrod 





Fges and chicks from Thompson’s Barred Rocks and 
—_— ga White Leghorns. Jno. T. Reynolds, 
airs, a. 


Lakenvelders, 





Campines, Barred, Buff, Partridge 
Roeks, Giants. Wggs, $2 delivered. Edward Robinson, 
Lexington, Va. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Write for catalog; Electric, Coal and O11 Brooders, 
Hoppers, Water Fountains, ete. C. Vann Wyatt, 
Spencer, N. C. 

Our 1928 catalog just from press. 84 pages, show- 
ing largest line of Poultry Supplies in the world. 
(Over 300 items.) Write today for your copy free. 
Brower Mfg. Co., C-83, Quincy, Til. 
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BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
large type ae ae 
Farm, Cleora, 8. 


For Sale.—Purebred big type Berkshire pigs. J. 
Wilson, Wellville, Va 





Graves, American National 





Berkshires, $12.50. Hillcrest 





A. 


GUERNSEYS 


Young Guernsey bulls, 
with official records. 





by proven sires, out of dams 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 
2% years old, 
Justice, McBee, 





For Sale.—1,480 pound Guernsey bull, 
—: reasonable price. John W. 
S.C 





Purebred Guernsey bull calves, sired by son of Lang- 
water Harvester; one out of Advanced Registry dam. 
Other dams doing well in cow testing association. 
Splendidly bred, excellent type, at farmers prices. Ben 
Kilgore, Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


JERSEYS 








Big type ao Em Berkshire pigs; from prize 
Cc. 


winners. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 


Large type registered Berkshires. Choice pigs and 
bred gilts. Prices reasonable, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES 
Chester Whites. 











Registered Boggy Hollow Ranch, 
8. 


Parvis, Mis 
Chester 5 ees —Boars 
to m $30 to $40. 





ready 
Triple 


for service, weight 
Stock Farm, James- 
ville, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

Registered Durocs.—Boars, 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 
Bred gilts and sows, 
Farm, Jamesville. N. C. 





gilts, pigs. Wayside 





$40 to $100. Triple Stock 


three to_ five 


J. C. Hunt, 


For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, 
months old; Raleigh and Noble breeding. 
Valdosta, Ga. 


For Sale. ~Registered Jersey cows and bulls; breed- 
ing of Oakwoods D.’s Fox and Omegas Blue Prince, 
son of H. P. Lutz’s gold medal cow. Some fresh now 
and others soon. Prices rigbt. T. A. Warliqk, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 








SHORTHORNS 
Shorthorn Cattle.—Choice 
Don Royalist, a ton bull. 
L. L. Coiner, Crimora, 

GOATS 
Milk Goats. Goat Ranches, 
“Buffalo Bill’ $35. Beautiful, 
Toggenburg grades $45; purebreds 
dairies everywhere. 
Penna. 





Registered 
service, Mar 
formation. 


breeding. In 
Write for in- 
Va. 








Cushman, Ark. 

fawn, with kid $40. 
$75. Startieg goat 
Goldsborough’s Goatery, Mohnton, 








BUKOCS THAT: PAY 


BECAUSE THEY BREED WELL, FEED 
WELL AND GROW WELL. A HERD OF 
CHAMPIONS. 850 PRIZES IN FOUR 
. THE BEST PAY BEST. WE 
£ 1,00 ANNUALLY., BOARS, 
GILTS, AND BRED SOWS FOR SALE 
AT A LIVING FIGURE. CURLES NECK 
FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Registered, cholera immuned big bone boars, bred 
gilts. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

For Sale.—Cattle, bogs, shoats, pigs; carlots. Write 
Frark J. Payne, Odum, Ga. 

Guernsey or Holstein calves; tuberculin tested; ship- 
ped c.o.d. Edgewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

500 pigs and shoats. Jersey and 
Holstein fresh Charles 
Crafton, P 








Carload Guernsey, 
springer cows; 20 heifers. 
Staunton, Va. 





DOGS 


English Shepherd puppies, — on approval. 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kansa 


ee Hounds, Collars, 





H. 





‘Supplies. Free book. 





Durocs.—Pigs, ten to twelve weeks old, registered in 
buyer’s name, $10. E. F. Humphries, Moyock, Cc. 


Administratrix Notice.—Prize winning 
herd boar, one fine male 6 months old, 
sows. J. Ed. Crawford Estate, Rt. 


ESSEX 
Essex pigs for 





Durocs; one 
three brood 
3, Gastonia, N. C 








eeeares sale. P. C. Matthis, 


Ingold, N. 


Good thrifty registered Essex pigs; bred gilts. EB. A. 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 


GUINEA HOGS 


Big bone Guinea hogs; pigs $12.50. 
Winfield, Ala. 











R. D. Sandlin, 





HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshires.—Best Lookout, Cherokee and 
Messenger bloodlines. Service boars, bred sows, bred 
er pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
Brookside Farm, W. H. Damron, Prop., 

Shelbyville, Tenn 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Big — Poland Chinas. McMahan Bros., 
ville, Ten 


Gilts, boars and young 
litter record in South. 
Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 











Sevier- 





pigs. sest 
Prices fair. 


breeding, largest 
Valley View Stock 


“completion of three months’ 


WC-24, Herrick, 


Pedigreed Police puppies. 
Shipped c.o.d. 





Females $10; 
Fairview Farm, Elmore, 
For Sale.—Beagle hounds, pups, young dogs begin- 
ning to run. Thos. G. Crutchfield, Rt. 1, Efland, N. C. 
For Sale.—Pack Virginia bred Foxhounds, broke and 
unbroke. Walker bitch in whelp. L. L. Williams, 
Courtland, Va. 


males $13. 
Minn. 








The Progressive Farmer, ~ 








LET’S SEND THIS ORDER TO SOME NURSERYMAN NOW 


E HAVE printed the following list of fruits and shrubbery before, and 


are printing 
them that now is 
now and so make 
for themselves and families. 


a long period of time and the shrubbery 


it again for the convenience of our readers and to remind 
the time to place orders. 
a real start, at last, toward getting the joys of good fruit 
The fruit trees listed will give ripe fruit over 
will furnish a foundation planting. 


We hope readers will use this list 


Change the list by cutting out or adding to it as you may wish, and mail to 
some nurseryman whose reliability is guaranteed to you by the fact that he 
advertises in The Progressive Farmer :— 


Dear Sir:—Below is a list of fruit trees, etc, 


of OWE cas his one 


that I am considering planting. 


Please let me know if you can furnishall these and at what prices for good 


quality. 


Name 


Apple 
2 Early Harvest 
2 Yellow Transparent 
2 Red June 
2 Delicious 
2 Winesap 
2 Yates 


Pecans 

1 Stuart 
1 Schley 
1 Moore 
1 Success 

Bunch Grape 
4 Moore’s Early 
2 Delaware 
4 Concord 
2 White Niagara 

Muscadine Grape 
2 Scuppernong 
2 James 
Fig 

2 Brown Turkey 
2 Celeste 


Peach 
2 Mayflower 
5 Carmen 
5 Hiley 
6 Belle of Georgia 
6 Elberta 


Strawberry 


500 Klondyke 
500 Lady Thompson 


2 Kieffer 
2 Pineapple or Sand 


Japanese Persimmon 
2 Tane Nashi 


Abundance 
Red June 
Wild Goose 
Damson 


Montmorency 
Early Richmond 


Hicks or Downing 


Blackberry 
12 Early Harvest or 
Eldorado 
Dewberry 
12 Young 
Raspberry 
6 Cuthbert 
6 Van Fleet 
Shrubbery 
2 Pink blossom Crepe 
Myrtle 
12 Abelia Grandi- 
flora 
6 Hydrangea 
12 Spirea Van Hout- 
tei 


Pear 


Plum 


Cherry 


Mulberry 








AAAS 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail- 

way traffic inspector; we assist you to a position after 

spare time home study 

ves or refund your money. Write for free booklet 
¥-92, 





Standard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CATALOGUES 


Planter’s Guide.—Write today for a free copy of our 
new catalogue, which not only offers large assertment 
of Fruit Trees and Ornamentals, but gives such infor- 
mation as you need in planning your grounds, select- 
ing varieties and caring for after planting. Titus 
Nursery Co., Waynesboro, Va. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Build your terraces with a Cook Ditcher. 
Write Alonzo Turner, Hotel Princeton, 


HONEY 











Low price. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








For Sale.—Modern type Poland China boars, gilts 
and bred sows, Oldest big type herd in Ohio. Write 
your wants to E. J. Emrick, Wapakoneta, Obio. 


’ GUERNSEYS 


Guernseys.—Bulls, 
right. T. D. Brown, 





heifers. cows: ages; prices 
N 


Salisbury. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


all” 
ae 














OGTSIE Mitchell, A.R., 3409-3, 
at 15 years, whose 22 Ayrshire 
progeny at Pinehurst have made 
55 tests since 1920 averaging :— 
12146 lbs. Milk, 4.07%, 496 lbs. Fat. 
OULD this average help 
your profits? Stock for sale. 
Ask PINEHURST FARMS, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina 
Leonard Tufts, Owner, 
Breeders of Ayrshire Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs. 


SHandsome Is _As 
Handsome Does 


You can increase your farm 
income and derive genuine 
satisfaction from owning and 
breeding purebred Jerseys. 


Beauty and efficiency are 
combined in this breed. 














For valuable free booklets 
on Jerseys and dairying 
write 


The Ricslon Jersey Cattle Club 


Dept. I, 324 West 23rd St.. New York, N. Y. 


RED POLL CA THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
wie and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
oe, bolas ing of sed beef form and high producers of 
utterfa REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
= Route 4, Advance, North Carolina. 








Pure Honey from producer. Also Sweet Clover seed. 
Write John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Trial Offer. —First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 











LIME 


Agricultural Lime.—Before buying write us for prices 
of highest quality Lime-Mar] and Pulverized Limestone, 
Marlbrook Lime Co., Roanoke, Va. 


By using high grade magnesium limestone containing 
36 to 38 per cent magnesium carbonate the Tobacco 
Station at Oxford got an average annual increase in 
tobacco of $68 per acre for five consecutive years. You 
can get it, too, by using Mascot Agricultural Lime. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Bed Spreads.—Direct from manufacturer. 91 
$1.75; 105 inches $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Manufacturing Co., Stanley, N. C. 














inches 
Lola 


THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 


New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Charlotte, N. C., 
prices for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed: — 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, fb. 
Cotton seed, - ton in carlots 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, 
Hogs, average, cwt. ........ 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .... 
Hens, live, 
Butter, extras, fb. SP eciynce 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu.. 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, 

* No. = 


$0.1815 


750 


$0.1365 $0.1247 


$0.1955 
3 


1.07 
ee 
6.47 

31H 
my 
30%, 
1.07 
57% 
42Y, 
16.90 


18.00 21.00 








SYRUP 


AGENTS WANTED 





~ Sugar ‘Cane ‘Syrup. —Pure, best “grade. | 
barrels. 75c gallon; freight paid. W. W. 
Quitman, Ga. 


35 gallon 
Williams, 





ICE BOXES 

That will hold one 300-pound block of ice 
and still leave plenty of room for milk, 
cream and drinks. Insulated with cork- 
board and made especially for farm homes 
and stores. Shipped C. O. D. so you can 
inspect them before you pay. Only $25.00. 
Order today. Also our non-clog Hog Feed- 
ers that cannot be equalled for $8.50. 


STAHL - HARSTFIELD MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., Kinston, N. C. 


Beautiful Colored Glassware Assortment.—Direct from 
nearby factory. Write us for cards. E. Swasey & Co., 
Pottery, Crockery and Glassware, Portland, Maine. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Emright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), _ mentnered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washi C. Honorable methods. 

tea counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly ya Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Claren rien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-8 Security Bank Building idisecty 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. 


ROOFING 


Roofing.—Galvanized V-crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, rool roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Filex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 

Roofiing Co., Durham, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 
Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 


you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 



































Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. 
Best grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. Cash with order. 
Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


TOBACCO 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. 


Sell Mendets, @ 


patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 


sils. 
701, 


Sample package free, Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 


Amsterdam, 





Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 


ceed. 
time. 


Industries, 560 Broadway, New 


Spare or full 
Write Madison 


No capital or experience needed. 
You can earn $50-$100 wow. 
ork. 





5 pounds 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Hand picked chewing, 
1.50; 10, $2.50. pound. Dick 


Best smoking 20c 
Chandler, Sharon, Tenn. 

Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds 75c. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

a saat ae, guaranteed, best grade. Chew- 

ds $1.25; 12, $2.25. Smoking, 10, $1.50. 
Pipe cen Pay when Valley Farmers, 
Murray, Ky. 


Tobacco.—Kentucky Sweet Leaf. Mellow, aged smok- 
ing, 5 pounds 65c; 10, $1; 15, $1.45. Chewing: 5, 85c; 
16, $1.50; 15, $2. Pay when received. Kentucky 
Farmers, Wingo, Ky 

Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; 
chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; 
pay postage. I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
tion. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon 
& Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let-us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 


you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 


~~ AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. Concord 
Sees Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








5 pounds 





received. 








ten pounds we 























SPRAY MATERIALS 
San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
Bateyn; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 
. W.' Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, G 
SYRUP 

Ribbon Cane Syrup, $3.80 case six gallon cans. 
Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 

‘For Sale.—Fifty barrels Blackstrap Molasses, 14c per 
gallon, f.0.b. Fayetteville, N. C. The Armfield Com- 

















New crop pure ye Cane Syrup, kind fe La: md 
up when poured ‘. ate; 35 gallon basset, fae Et: 
Last call. ith order. John W. 1, 


a ee sample case. Toilet Articles, Terenas 
BS yee. jes. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerm: 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


Big profits; steady income, our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Faupte ease free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 

uis, 


Make $90 Beckie |--emanstrate new Self-Wringing 
Mop and Dust Mop. - oe | “+ ~ you free, in- 
cluding two : einal mops. No moi requi Women 
buy _ eager! Your pay daily. We. deliver. Get $5.00 

Delp Mop Co., 3652-A Wi 











America’s greatest 


swatch 


made; sensational low price. 
dress Dept. 


tailoring line free. 130 large 
wool; tailored to order; Union 
Get outfit at once. Ad- 


393, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 


samples, all 





WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR 


Handle 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, 
Big Profits. 
Sample Case. 


Guaranteed Carnation Line of 
Toilet Goods. 
Sure repeat orders. Free 
New Ford Given. Experi- 


ence Unnecessary. 


CARNATION CO., Dept. 
MISSOUR 


em. ST. LOUIS, 





Why work for others? Employ agents yourself. 
A 


your own products, Toilet 
ete. 


ties, 
tional 
mond, 


Make 
rticles, Household Special- 
500% profit. Valuable booklet free. _Na- 
Scientific Laboratories, 


Va. 





like new. 
operation. 
for 16¢. 


for 


free sample. 
Cincinnati, 


No soap or water used. Cleans any 
Exclusive territory. Make $5,000 year. Write 
pie. American Accessories Co., Desk163%, 

0. 





If I send you a suit made in the latest style > trom 


finest 


friends as a sample of my sensational values? © 
you use 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. 
dress Sales 


goods, will you wear it and show it to your 


$3 an hour for a little spare time? a 
Dept. 55, 


Manager, Peoria and Adams, 


Chicago. 





No dull times selling food. 
distributors make big money, 


eral 
up. 


unsold goods may be returned. 
sample 


Sure 


Federal Pure Food Co., 


People must eat. Fed- 
< $3,000 yearly and 


Agents, $240 month. Dri-Klean-it makes any car car 100k a 
Removes mud, grease, tar, road ail all in one “9 


a 


1972 W Broad, Rich- > 


If 9 


ia 


No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales; “| 


We furnish you 
license and free samples for custo 
orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now 
R2307 Archer, Chicago. 


case, 
repeat 





$13.80 daily in advance (send for sworn proof), im 


troducing new insured Hosiery. 
guaranteed 
required. 


collect 
given. 


furnish samples. 


Dany, 


57 styles, 40 hap 
seven mont No capital or ex — 
You simply take orders. We deliver 
(or you can deliver, suit yourself). 
Pay you daily, monthly bonus_ besides. 
Spare time will do. 
Park 2903, 





Agents.—Ride in new auto. 
lect $17.50 cash daily 
Finest new line hosiery—129 styles and colors. 
anteed 7 months. 
manent business. Big profits.. Steady income. 
time satisfactory. 


Co., 


Te 


Cincinnati, Ohio. a 
Show samples and col- 
Bonus 


in advance. 


Priced to sell fast and repeal 


t. Pete 
Writ wick  "yamples. Betterknit 
e si ‘or. eee. 


ee. 


we - 
Macochee Com- % 


besides 


ee 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











White, Brown and Buff Leghorns 


Wyandottes and Anconas P 


High Quality CHICKS! 


Delivered by Parcel Post Prepaid. 


Barred, White and Buff Rocks; Single and 
Rose Comb Reds; White and Buff Orping- 
tons; White and Black Minorcas; White 


Light Brahmas and Silver Wyandottes... 
MANKEL CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES, INC., Box I, 


* 6.00 


100% live delivery guaranteed. 
50 100 500 1,000 
$6.50 $12.00 $58.00 $110.00 


4.50 135.00 
175.00 


Ohio 


8.00 
10.00 


15.00 70.00 
18.00 85.08 


Upper Sandusky, 























AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
STRAINS 


Glaser's Pure Breeds 


TANCRED, WYCKOFF, OWENS, SHEPPARD, PAPE, 
THO 


HOLTERMAN, 


MPSON, AND TORMOHLEN 


PRICES: 
Anconas and Leghorns 
Barred and White Rocks and Bla 
Silver Laced and White Wyandott 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks - 
Assorted Heavy Breeds 
Assorted Light 
Order NOW, delivered when wan 
GLASER HATCHERIES, 


500 
$57.50 
67.50 
72.50 
72.50 





You can meet the 
poultry. Prices are high, D 
shoul TRUSLOW 


You can make 


demand for 
never better. 


now ORO! 5 

gouley business has developed remarkable egg 
strains 

with Trusiow’s bi: 


lity and 
ery ‘chick buyer 
45 years in the 

meat pro- 


money , strong, vigueus 
Thorobred Chicks — Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Wryan lottes. 


Write us today atating breed ere number you need _s 


quote prices. Get our 


jo we can 
Poultry for Profit. 


TRUSLOW POULTRY FARM, Box 24, Chestertown,Md. 








REDS 


CHICKS 


ROCKS 


SUCCESS 
307-Egg Blood White Leghorns 


Through honesty, 
Leghorns was 
365 days. 


dealing, 
They originated from 


square 
founded. 


Wyandottes and broiler chicks. 
tomers, 
pictures, certificate of guarantee. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, 


and truthful advertising the famous Trail’s End strain White 
Lady Trail’s 
Chicks from these large lop comb breeders acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s great- 
est layers cost no more than ordinary chicks. The great winter large white egg layers. 
Prompt shipments; 25,000 
hundreds of testimonials on display, visitors welcome. 
41 years experience. 


Box C, 


End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 


Rocks, Reds, 
Thousands of satisfied cus- 
Write for low prices, free literature, 


GORDONSVILLE, VIRGINIA 


chicks weekly. 





“BLOOD-TESTED FIOCKS 


CAROLINA CHICKS 


Produced under the strictest state-accreditation plan in the United 


States. 


Highland and Tancred Leghorns, Dryden Rocks, N. C. State 


Test Farm Reds, Martin Wyandottes. 


THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, 


Box F, Asheville, N. 


A 








sol 


PTITIITITI Tt 





Grade CHICKS—Husky and Vigorous 


Rocks, Reds, S. C. 
...-all with one idea in mind: 
OUR CUSTOMERS.” 
sistent egg production. HI-GRADE Chicks are the best that 
money can buy, yet they are reasonable in price. Order early. 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Write for catalog NOW. 

TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Dept. 100, Troutville, Va. 


White and Brown Leghorns, Wyandottes 
“PROFIT-PAYERS FOR 
Careful inspection and culling for con- 


TTT 




















Contents: 


LIVE BABY CHICKS | 
From BLOODTESTED Stock} 


Post 
To: Prepaid 
PO; 


Write #8r Our 
atalog and Prices 
Both will Surprise You 
Massanutten Farms HatcHerRy 
Box 3331 




















BABY CHICKS ‘March 27d April deliv. 


s Li Arrival 
Guaranteed. vj % — gibt 


oR 5 50 100 500 1,000 
White Leghorns $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Barred Rocks 00 7.50 14.00 67.2 130.00 
Rhode Island Reds.. 4.00 7.50 130.00 
Silver L’d Wyandottes 4.50 8.50 Be 
Light Mixed 3.00 5.50 s x 90.00 
Heavy Mixed 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
These chicks are hatched from healthy free range stock. 

Write for catalogue 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 





: 275 5.00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
Point Hatchery, Box P, Richfield, Pa. 





orid’s try organization. 
State Accredited. We f i ry So id 
Bre Zanevoree, Sulit chicks low az On ach iz 
it 
@ssouri poutray FARMS, Bex 6, COLUMBIA, MO, 








G8 BREEDS YorPiaer.reur 


erthern raised chi 
inoubabers’ & Rexodens ttt 
America’s greatindustry. My 
Weber, 41, Mankato, 


it ea ee oe ee ee a 


= iad eee 








ickens, 


RUCKER’S, 


* HIGH EGG BLOOD x§¥ 


FERICR SER S.C.WHITE LEGHORNS ¢ 
S.C. R.l. REDS... 


High Leghorn Pen, all Offi- 
cial Contests U. S. and Can- 
ada. Reds, high individual 
Texas, high pen Illinois. 








14 day guarantee to live on 
chicks. Free Catalogue. 10% on orders placed 
before Feb. 25 for future delivery. Eggs, chicks. 
OF. E. H. RUCKER 
Dept. L, OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Formerly Poultry Expert, Missouri, Iowa, 
Massachusetts Experiment Stations. 


CHICKS 


White Leghorns 
Barred Rock 
Rhode Island 
White Rocks 
Heavy Mixed 
Light Mixed 

Order early. 





67.50 
14.00 67.50 
16.00 75.00 
12.00 57.50 
5.00 9.00 42.00 
hatch March 12 


112.00 
First 


th. | 
THE MONROE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 








Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetakethe risk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pa stman 
the rest after you pet 


KENTUCKY 


chicks, Pure-bred steck selected by expert j 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many _beautiful views. 
Aiso 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














t Lowest chick prices 
free brooder too / 














1 : 
$6.50 $12.00 $58.00 $115.00 | 
7.50 14.00 132.50 | 
132.50 








CUT EARLY POTATO ACRE- | | 
AGE, SAYS FORSTER | 


Big Late Crop of 1927 on Hand 
Indicates Low Prices 
AST year farmers were cautioned | 
against overproduction of early po- 
tatoes. Our report stated that it would | 
be advisable for growers to adjust their 
acreage with anticipation of lower prices. | 
However, f increased their acre- 





tarmers 
age about 5,000 acres. This resulted in an | 
increase in production of about 1,000,000 | 
bushels. As forecasted in February, | 
1927, the prices for early potatoes were | 
considerably under those for 1926. For | 
the five months, April to August inclu- 
sive, the average price in 1926 was $2.54 
per bushel compared with $1.75 per bushel 
in 1927—a drop of 31 per cent. 


This year the outlook is no better than 
in 1927. Farmers should not plan on an 
increase in early potato acreage. In fact, 
a decrease would be advisable. Prices of 
early potatoes are governed to a large 
extent by the stock on hand from the 
late potato crop. In 1927, the late potato 
crop was 48,000,000 bushels more than 
the late crop of 1926. Stock on hand 
will, therefore, be higher this year than 
a year ago, which means that early po- 
tato prices will tend to be lower. 

Areas Competing With North Caro- 
lina.—Farmers in planning their pro- 
duction program this year should keep in 
mind the probable competition from pro- 
ducers in areas outside of North Caro- 
lina. Florida farmers ship potatoes from 
late March to mid-July. The bulk, how- | 
ever, reaches market in May. As a rule, 
Florida does not seriously compete with 
North Carolina. Texas ships from mid- 
April to mid-August, the bulk reaching 
market in May and June. Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana start shipping the 
first of May and continue until the first 
of August, the bulk reaching market in 
May and June. The bulk of the Georgia 
crop arrives on the market in May and 
June. The most serious competitors af- 
ter the fifteenth of June are states to the 
North, such as Virginia, Maryland, and 
New Jersey. A large crop of North 


| Carolina potatoes reaching market after 


June 15, may, therefore, experience se- 
vere competition this year. 

Average Carload Shipments for 
1926.—The carload shipments by states 
and months for Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Florida are in- 
dicated below :— 

State June 

142 
3,939 
5,148 
4,375 


G. W. FORSTER, 


South Carolina 
North Carolina 
Virginia ale 


| Department of Agricultural Economics, 


North Carolina State College. 





AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN—Govsright, 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 


“T guess I'll give eight dollars to mis- 
sions this year. Last year I cut down on 
my givin’ an’ had rheumatism all spring 


| an’ two of my settin’ hens busted up.” 


“Pa ain’t never took a drink since that 
time he got to feelin’ liberal an’ told 
Cousin Jim not to be in no hurry about 





payin’ back the ten dollars he’d borrowed.” 


Home Grounds Beautified 
Easily and Economically! 


Here’s NEW help for those earnestly plan- 
ning to beautify their home grounds. The 
most elaborate, authentic guide to proper 
selection of Shrubs, Ornamental Shade 
Trees, Hedges, Vines and Roses ever pub- 
lished. But—to secure one you must tell 
us something of your plans on the coupon 
—or in a letter. See illustration of this Big 
“Beautifying” Book below—and write us 
at once, 


Plant a Home Orchard, Too 


Even just a few Stark Trees will give your 
family an abundance of fresh fruit in sea- 
son—and for winter use. Learn about the 
amazing Starking, Golden Delicious and 
our other famous fruits. Send name and 
address for FREE copy of the Big 1928 
Stark Fruit Tree Catalog. 


Raise the NEW BURBANK 
Flowers and Vegetables 


—of which we are sole and ex- 
clusive distributors. Write 
for FREE Copy of The _..“’ 
Stark 1928 Seed 
Catalog. 


Address Box 942 
, 


| STARK BRO’S, Box 942 Louisiana, Mo. 


Please send me FREE copy of your Big 1928 Shrub, | 
Fruit Tree and New Burbank Flower and Vegetable } 
Seed Catalog. 


| I may plant $ worth of Shrubs, etc. | 


fruit trees this Spring. | 


P.F.-2-11-28 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at 50 cents each and we will send you the 
paper one year free. It will only take a few minutes 
to interest two of your friends—they will soon thank 
you for it, and too, you will have saved 50 cents. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Wonderful Results 
on Baby Chicks 


We receive many letters telling about 
remarkable results feeding Conkey’s Y-O 
to baby chicks. 

Ray S. Thompson, Gosport, Ind., wrote: 
“Wonderful results from Y-O. Last Feb. 
hatched R. I. Reds. Laying early in July. 
One cockerel, hatched Mar. 12 and killed 
May 1, weighed 2% Ibs.”’ 

R. Brookman, Creston, Ia.: “All the 
first prizes at the Iowa State Fair last year 
were fed Conkey’s Y-O.” 

Down south the Sunset Poultry Farm, 
Rule, Tex., wrote: “Used Conkey’s Y-O 
on all chicks last year. Finest success ever. 
Baby chicks gained 25% faster. Were kept 
in house most of time account of bad 
weather, but had no leg weakness and they 
were ready for market at 9 to 11 weeks. 
Hens showed pep and vigor throughout 
the breeding season.” ; 

Conkey’s Y-O supplies the vitamins 
necessary for health and vigor in poultry. 
{t is a smooth, brown powder, in which 
Marmite Yeast and Cod Liver Oil are 
combined, by a special sealing process, 
whereby the A, B and D vitamin potency 
is retained for a long time. In this respect, 
it is very different from straight Cod Liver 
Oil which, when exposed to the air, 
rapidly oxidizes and loses its vitamin 
potency. Also, the granular form of Y-O 
makes it easy to mix in any mash. 


Test Conkey’s Y-O on Your 


Baby Chicks at Conkey’s Risk 
The Conkey Company has arranged a 
special plan whereby you can try feeding 
Y-O for 30 days at the Company’s risk. 
Just send your name and address an 
number of chicks you have and they will 
mail you the amount of Y-O you need for 30 
Cayo. The cost is only about 1c per chick for 
Pay t the postman when it is delivered. If after 
feeding for 30 days you are not entirely satisfied, 
write the Company and they will return the 
amount you paid. : a 
You need not hesitate to accept this proposition, 
This ‘ 4 is one of the jargect ko the county 
its ti 
in i ne o tel 











a retail 
storeideal .<. 

that , 
made good / 


ACK of every great industry are the ideals of 
some pioneer, some leader, some master-mind 
—that hew close to the line of some great 


principle. To operate in strict 
conformity with the principles 
of the Golden Rule was the 
ideal of Mr. J. C. Penney 
when he founded the family of 
J. C. Penney Company Depart- 
ment Stores in 1902. 


This ideal, this pledge, was un- 
failingly kept in his first Store. 
No one was disappointed. Be- 
cause people had confidence in 
Mr. Penney, they bought his 
goods and returned for more. 


The Store—small but guided by 


il 
_ ee 





joy 

<= 
ag 
See 








The Famous Nation-Wide Values . 


to Be Had at Our Stores in 
New Spring Coats and Dresses 


For Women, Misses and Juniors 
—=in the latest styles, colors 
and materials — invite 
your immediate attention 
The work-dresses of the house—Our House 
Frocks at 79 cents—are preferred by thousands 
because of their superiority and style. 


We recommend Jaciel Toilet Goods 
for we know them to be pure, effica- 
cious and a delight to use. Sold only 
in our stores. 
For Men and Young Men, Our Hats at $2.98 
and $3.98 and Our Caps at $1.98, represent 
an unusually high craftsmanship and styling. 














The J. C. Penney Company today has 954 De 
partment Stores, scattered over 46 States, which 
serve with the same faithfulness, millions of men, 


women and children. 


Courteous treatment, a sym- 
pathetic interest in the buying 
problems of customers, built-in 
quality that lasts and a fair price 
—from these people have learn- 
ed to have confidence in the 
Company and its operations. 
Large buying resources are made 
to function to the economical 
advantage of the public. 


The J. C. Penney Company 
Store nearest you, cordially in- 
vites you to call, to judge for 


an unwavering ideal— 
was the beginning of a 
mercantile achievement 
which, twenty-six years 
later, was to be a boon 
to the consuming public 
thruout the United States. 


yourself its values and its preparedness to serve you 
well and save you more. 


Our Spring Store News Catalog will tell you of 
many economies. If your address is not on the mail- 
ing list of our Store nearest you, please send it. The 
Catalog will be ready soon after March first. 


: A NATION-WIDE Der 
a INSTITUTION- Pca 
\s'yy Clothing, 
\" Furnishings, 
o We « and Shoes, for 


“where savings are greatest ’’ the Entire Family 


~ 


For Address of Our Store Nearest You—Address Home Offices: 330 West 34th Street, New 
York City—954 Stores in 46 States— 


8 ; Illinois 27  ~ Massachusetts 9 j% New Hampshire 2 3% Oregon 32 % Utah 


Alabama 


Arizona 14 Indiana 35 - Michigan New Jersey 3 
| New Mexico 10 


New York 15 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Pennsylvania 39 
Rhode Island 1 


So. Carolina 6 


Arkansas 7 Iowa 49 Minnesota 
California 70 Kansas j4 Mississippi 
Colorado 22 Kentucky 11 Missouri No. Carolina 17 So. Dakota 21 
Connecticut 4 Louisiana “ot Montana No. Dakota 24 Tennessee 10 
Georgia 11 Maine 7 Nebraska Ohic 41 Texas 54 
Idaho 27 b Maryland 2 Nevada : Oklahoma 33 ? bd 





